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C. S. Rafinesque, with Notes on His 
Publications in the Harvard Libraries 


ONSTANTINE SAMUEL RAFINESQUE, son of a 
French citizen and of a Grecian mother, was born at 
Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, in 1783, and died in 
very straitened circumstances in Philadelphia in 1840. 
His mother’s maiden name was Schmaltz and during the time that he 
lived in Palermo, Sicily, 1805-1815, he published under the name of 
Rafinesque Schmaltz. This was a period of very unsettled political 
conditions in Sicily, Rafinesque himself stating: ‘Prudent considera- 
tions had already induced me to add the name of Scheualts, my mother’s 
name, to my own and to pass for an American.’* He was a resident of 
Philadelphia from 1802 to 1804, and of various parts of the United 
States, chiefly New York, Philadelphia, and Lexington, Kentucky, 
from the latter part of 1815 until his death. He is the most controver- 
sial figure in the annals of American descriptive biology because of the 
myriads of nomenclatural proposals published by him from 1803 to 
1840; and it seems to be entirely safe to place him as also the most 
controversial figure in the history of world biology, for his nomen- 
clatural proposals touch the floras and to a less degree the faunas of all 
parts of the globe. His proposals, largely ignored at the time his numer- 
ous papers were published, are still too often ignored; that is, if the 
essentially equitable rule of priority approved by the international 
organizations of both botanists and zoologists means what it says. 
From time to time individual biologists have resurrected early Rafi- 
nesque names and have accepted them in the sense that he applied them. 
But because of the erratic and at times distinctly sketchy work of 
Rafinesque, and perhaps also because of the weight of authority of more 
stable authors who later characterized the same groups, both genera and 
species, under other names, Rafinesque has received scant credit for his 
often correct conclusions. It is not uncommon in the annals of descrip- 
tive biology to note that this or that individual, who, perhaps, recog- 
nized too many genera and species on the basis of very inadequate char- 
acters, is referred to as Rafinesquian, the term being one of reproach. 


* A Life of Travels (Philadelphia, 1836), p. 34. 
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Thus it is that even although in very many cases priority is clearly with 
Rafinesque many systematists continue to ignore his proposals, priority 
rules or no priority rules. It is admitted that his descriptive work was 
of such a nature that it is often difficult to gain any clear conception of 
the limits of some of his proposed new genera and many of his new 
species, for the descriptions are usually short, inadequate, undocu- 
mented or only very sketchily documented, and his actual types are, for 
the most part, not extant. Yet his many many thousands of proposed 
names encumber the literature, and they were, for the most part, validly 
published (not always, however, for valid reasons); many of them are 
distinctly worthy of consideration. 

Criticisms of Rafinesque’ s strange publishing activities and his thou- 
sands of nomenclatural proposals commenced at an early date and have 
continued unabated up to the present time. It must be admitted that in 
many cases severe criticism was warranted. Preserved in the library of 
the Arnold Arboretum is a series of thirty letters written by Henry 
Muhlenberg of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, addressed to Stephen Elliott 
at Beaufort and later at Charleston, South Carolina, between the dates 
9 November 1808 and 10 April 1815. Muhlenberg (1753-1815) was 
the outstanding American botanist of his time, and Stephen Elliott 
(1771-1830), an eminent citizen of South Carolina with a keen interest 
in botany, was the author of the distinctly remarkable Sketch of the 
Botany of South Carolina and Georgia (1816-24). The earliest criti- 
cism of Rafinesque seen by the present writer, and this is a mild one, 
occurs in one of these letters, dated 16 June 1809: 


Have you seen what Mr. Rafinesque Schmal[t]z had printed in the New York 
Medical Repository and what he promises to publish hereafter? He makes a 
wonderful change and havoc amongst our plants and will do much harm if he 
keeps his promise. I know him personally and find a great number of my 
plants, which I gave him, superficially described without mentioning a word 
from whence he had them. Very often he makes a genus where hardly a species 
can be made, and where his specimen was quite imperfect. There is a medium 
in everything. In botany the festina lente is very necessary. 


It is abundantly manifest that the conservative and scholarly Dr 
Muhlenberg’s motto festina lente was never followed by Rafinesque, 
for from the very beginning of his publishing career in 1803 he did not 
hesitate to express his ideas. He was a non-conformist, uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable, and apparently considered himself to be thoroughly 
competent in an extraordinarily wide field of human endeavor. 
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For several years the present writer has concerned himself with an in- 
tensive consideration of all of Rafinesque’s nomenclatural proposals for 
the genera and species of plants. He originated more new generic names 
than any other single botanist in the entire history of the science, about 
2700. Linnaeus, who established the binomial system in 1753, is a 
poor second with less than 1500, and the majority of these were merely 
taken over by him from proposals made by his predecessors in the dark 
ages of systematic nomenclature before he evolved the simple and 
practicable binomial system. In addition Rafinesque published about 
320 new subgeneric names, 6700 new specific names, and goo new 
varietal ones. An extraordinarily small percentage of these were ever 
accepted by his contemporaries and successors, a fraction of one per- 
cent. Perhaps as a measure of how far Rafinesque’s systematic work in 
botany has been ignored, after a lapse of more than a century it is noted 
that no less than about 740 of his new generic names and nearly 2600 
of his species names still remain unlisted in our standard indices. The 
writer’s projected ‘Index Rafinesquianus,’ the manuscript of which is 
now finished, is an attempt to remedy this unflattering situation. A 
former associate has recently accused Professor M. L. Fernald of 
resurrecting obscurely described species from ‘outdated’ literature. 
This is wishful thinking, for there is no such category in the literature 
of systematic botany as long as early authors conformed to the general 
rules appertaining to the publication of new names. Overlooked 
descriptions of new species cannot thus simply be disposed of. 

Rafinesque himself did not hide his light under a bushel, for he did 
not hesitate to express his own ideas regarding his ability and accom- 
plishments. Thus in his suppressed Western Minerva, which was 
printed in Lexington, Kentucky, then known as “The Athens of the 
West,’ he states his opinion regarding some of his associates and himself, 
in the form of a letter addressed to Bory St Vincent, thus: 


A set of unfortunate individuals, who have two eyes; but cannot see: their 
minds are deprived of the sense of perception: they are astonished and amazed 
at my discoveries, are inclined to put them in doubt and even to scoff at them. 

. Our cat-fishes, eels, shads, sturgeons, &c. are for them mere fish to fill their 
stomach! and moreover they are all of European breed, and were carried here 
by Noah’s flood direct from the Thames, the Seine and the Rhine! — I let them 
rail to their heart’s content, and I laugh at them. . . . It is only in Europe that 
my labors and discoveries may be fully appreciated: here I am like Bacon and 
Galileo, somewhat ahead of my age and my neighbors. . . 2? 


*I (1821), 71. 
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Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the Western Minerva, one of 
his many abortive attempts to establish a scientific periodical, was sup- 
pressed by the irate printer, for Rafinesque states that he was able to 
salvage only three copies, and of these only a single copy is now known 
to be extant. It may well be that there was a shadow of truth in Rafi- 
nesque’s evaluation of some of his fellow townsmen, but considering 
the time and place of publication, Lexington, Kentucky, in 1821, it was 
at least tactless; Rafinesque, however, was apparently never noted for 
his tact. Equally striking is the following quotation from his Life of 
Travels: 


Versatility of talents and of professions, is not uncommon in America; but 
those which I have exhibited in these few pages, may appear to exceed belief: 
and yet it is a positive fact that in knowledge I have been a Botanist, Naturalist, 
Geologist, Geographer, Historian, Poet, Philosopher, Philologist, Economist, 
Philanthropist. . . . [sic] By profession a Traveller, Merchant, Manufacturer, 
Collector, Improver, Professor, Teacher, Surveyor, Draftsman, Architect, En- 
gineer, Pulmist, Author, Editor, Bookseller, Librarian, Secretary. . . . [sic] and 
I hardly know myself what I may not become as yet: since whenever I apply 
myself to any thing, which I like, I never fail to succeed if depending on me 
alone, unless impeded and prevented by lack of means, or the hostility of the 
foes of mankind.’ 


Still another quotation, from his New Flora of North America (1836 
[1838]), throws additional light on Rafinesque’s estimation of his own 
qualifications: 


As I think that I am gifted with a peculiar sharp sagacity in discriminating 
Genera and Species of Plants and Animals, it behoves me to use it in order to 
rectify these objects and the sciences relating thereto. — It is what I have often 
done, am now doing, and will continue to do as long as I live, not being pre- 
vented by the sneer or neglect of any one whom I consider less sagacious than 
myself, who cannot discriminate between the most conspicuous characters 
blended by the Linneists or modern Blenders and Shufflers.* 


Within the past few decades there has been a marked recrudescence 
of interest in Rafinesque’s work. Some of the modern appreciations of 
Rafinesque and the significance of his work are excellent, but others are 
so wide of the mark as to be almost ludicrous. Thus Donald Culross 
Peattie, Green Laurels (1936), states (p. 261) that Rafinesque was ‘one 
of the most prodigious and prophetic scientists of the century 1760 to 
1850,’ and (p. 263): ‘Amongst all of the naturalists who have worked 

*P. 148. ‘IV, 6. 
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on the American continent Rafinesque is the only one who might 
clearly be called a titan.’ Again (p. 266): ‘If the rules of priority were 
strictly and justly applied, Rafinesque would be found to have ante- 
dated a large part of the work of Say amongst shells, of his enemy 
Harlan amongst mammals, in botany of Gray and De Candolle.’ Pro- 
fessor Fernald remarked in reference to this last most grossly exag- 
gerated claim: ‘Whew! Rafinesque himself might have written such a 
sentence; his introverted brain . . . frequently brought forth such 
statements.’ ° Rafinesque did have advanced ideas, some originating 
with him, some, such as his rather clear statement of the principles of 
organic evolution, more or less reflected from Adanson (1763), but 
anyone reasonably familiar with the published record and with the 
available facts can only conclude that if Rafinesque was a titan, he was, 
indeed, one ‘with feet of clay,’ and no amount of creative writing and 
distortion or misinterpretation of the facts will alter the picture. 

Much nearer the truth is G. Browne Goode’s evaluation of Rafi- 
nesque in his appreciative review of Richard E. Call’s Life and Writings 
of Constantine Samuel Rafinesque. Goode characterized him as: 


A man whose brilliant intellect, eccentric character and unhappy fate will 
always cause his career to be looked upon with interest, and whose nervous and 
appalling energy has been the cause of a myriad of perplexities to students of 
the nomenclature of plants and animals in Europe as well as in America. . . . 
The roving habit of mind which soon became a part of his nature led him into 
mental vagabondage that influenced his career even more than the lack of a 
permanent place of abode. . . . His precocious mind, unguided and undisci- 
plined, wandered at will over the entire field of books and nature, and by the 
time he had reached the age of nineteen he had formed his own character and 
equipped himself for the career which lay before him. ... Lacking . . . guid- 
ance, however, he was by no means fitted to enter upon a scientific career in a 
country like the United States, so when . . . he crossed the Atlantic [first in 
1802, and again in 1815] he brought with him the germs of failure and bitter 
disappointment. . . . His fatal tendency to ‘scatter’ was already apparent, and 
in the work which he did for the ‘Specchio’ [during his residence in Palermo, 
1814-1815] all the weaknesses of his subsequent career were foreshadowed.® 


Rafinesque was a pioneer in many fields, some of his proposals being 
logical, others approaching the fantastic. On the credit side he strongly 
supported a natural system of classification of both plants and animals 
when all of his associates in the United States were disciples of the 


* Rhodora, XLVI (1944), 20. 
* Science, n. s., I (1895), 384-387. 
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Linnaean artificial system of classification, one of whom (Amos Eaton) 
adhered to that outmoded system as late as 1840. He proposed his own 
system of classification of both plants and animals as early as 1814, in his 
Précis des découvertes somiologiques, with modifications and additions 
for plants in 1837, but he never followed this system himself, and it was 
ignored by all biologists. He set up his own rules of nomenclature to 
which he adhered rather closely, but many of his innovations were never 
accepted by others. In 1833 he set forth a rather lucid outline of his 
belief regarding organic evolution — that all existing genera and species 
of plants and animals were derived from others. Later he frankly ad- 
mitted that his ideas were taken largely from Adanson’s Familles des 
plantes (1763); neither Adanson nor Rafinesque ever received much 
credit for what they proposed long in advance of Darwin. Rafinesque 
had advanced ideas on classification and on the segregation of genera 
and species of both plants and animals, ideas that were, in general, 
anathema to his associates. He was in advance of his time regarding 
educational methods and was a pioneer in the United States in advocat- 
ing the establishment of a College of Agriculture. He was also a pioneer 
in American archaeology and in the comparative philology of Amerin- 
dian languages. He had some conception of the germ theory of disease. 
He invented the coupon system, and apparently his ideas on banking 
were lucid and practicable. One can only conclude that no matter what 
his faults were, and they were indeed many, he was, in general, an indi- 
vidual with distinctly remarkable mental qualifications and one actually 
well in advance of the time in which he lived. 

The exposition of his principles of the philosophy of new genera and 
new species of plants and animals was contained in a letter dated 1 De- 
cember 1832, addressed to Dr John Torrey of New York, and printed 
in his Herbarium Rafinesquianum (1833). This is so remarkable that it 
has seemed desirable to reproduce it. It is followed by a two-and-a-half 
page exposition of his general ideas on the natural classification of plants. 
Even though he later admitted that his ideas on evolution were, in part, 
taken from Adanson, the actual publication of such views in 1833 
would have been looked upon by most people of that time as utter 
heresy. But this mattered very little to Rafinesque. 


I shall soon come out with my avowed principles about G[enera] and 
Sp[ecies] partly announced 1814 in my principles of Somiology, and which my 
experience and researches ever since have confirmed. The truth is that Species 
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and perhaps Genera also, are forming in organized beings by gradual deviations 
of shapes, forms and organs, taking place in the lapse of time. There is a ten- 
dency to deviations and mutations through plants and animals by gradual steps 
at remote irregular periods. This is a part of the great universal law of PER- 
PETUAL MUTABILITY in every thing. 

Thus it is needless to dispute and differ about new G[enera] Sp[ecies] and 
varieties. Every variety is a deviation which becomes a Sp[ecies] as soon as it is 
permanent by reproduction. Deviations in essential organs may thus gradually 
become N[ew] G[enera]. Yet every deviation in form ought to have a peculiar 
name; it is better to have only a generic and specific name for it than 4 when 
deemed a variety. It is not impossible to ascertain the primitive Sp[ecies] that 
have produced all the actual; many means exist to ascertain it: history, locality, 
abundance, &c. This view of the subject will settle botany and zoology i in a new 
way and greatly simplify those sciences. The races, breeds or varieties of men, 
monkeys, dogs, roses, apple, wheat . . . and almost every other genus, may be 
reduced to one or a few primitive Sp[ecies] yet admit of several actual 
Sp[ecific] names [which] may and will multiply as they do in geography and 
history by time and changes, but they will be reducible to a better classification 
by a kind of genealogical order or tables. 

My last work on Botany if I live and after publishing all my N[ew] Sp[ecies] 
will be on this, and the reduction of our Flora from 8000 to 1200 or 1500 primi- 
tive Sp[ecies] with genealogical tables of the gradual deviations having formed 
our actual Sp[ecies]. If I cannot perform this give me credit for it, and do it 
yourself upon the plan that I trace. C.S. R.” 


In various of his publications issued in the late thirties he mentions his 
proposed Central University of Illinois, and several of these works are 
indicated as having been published for that institution; by 1840 he re- 
ferred to it merely as the ‘Eleutherium of Knowledge.’ The most 
extensive statement regarding it known to the present writer occurs in 
his curious Celestial Wonders (1838), in the dedication, p. 2, and in 
the notice, p. 135. Incidentally, following the title he lists himself as 
‘Founder of the Central University of Illinois.’ The dedication is: 


To those worthy minds and benevolent men who have laid with me the 
foundation of a perpetual Beneficial Institution undertaking to unite Knowledge 
with Agriculture, and thereby designing to erect and support a great CENTRAL 
UNIVERSITY in the fine and flourishing State of 1LL1No1s, wherein in the course of 
time all the branches of Human Knowledge shall be made free and gratuitous to 
all human beings. To such and whoever will join with us to unable [enable] us 
to achieve speedily this useful design I dedicate this small work, another of my 
attempts to enlarge and enlighten the human mind, and first present of our 
University to the whole of Mankind. 


Mi ve) 
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In more detail in the notice is this outline: 


We propose to establish gradual [1]y five Colleges in Illinois, which shall form 
collectively this University; such as 


1. Normal College of Agriculture and Labor 

2. Normal College of Arts and Sciences 

3. Normal College of Teachers and Languages 

4- College of Medicine and Medical Sciences 

5. Eleutherium of free and gratuitous College of Knowledge and Philosophy. 


We have already obtained the good wishes and endowments of land from 
some worthy Citizens of Illinois, we hope to obtain similar helps there and 
elsewhere, besides deserving the State Patronage, and thus to accomplish our 
main intentions between 1840 and 1850. Books and Apparatus [his own] valued 
at $3000 have already been tendered and more are expected. 


The institution never materialized, but it is of some significance that 
as early as the middle of the third decade of the past century Rafinesque 
had definite ideas regarding collegiate instruction in agriculture, ante- 
dating the establishment of the first College of Agriculture (Michigan) 
in the United States by many years; the Michigan institution was au- 
thorized in 1850, organized in 1855, and opened in 1857. It is also 
significant that of the five proposed colleges of his projected Central 
University of Illinois, Rafinesque placed that of Agriculture first. This 
Rafinesque attempt at agricultural education forms a sort of footnote, 
well worthy of record, to the history of the development of the idea. 

In relation to Harvard University it may be noted that when Ben- 
jamin Bussey drew his will in 1838, establishing the Bussey Trust in 
favor of Harvard College, he provided for instruction and research in 
agriculture two decades before the first College of Agriculture in the 
United States was opened; thus Benjamin Bussey’s idea was contem- 
poraneous with that of Rafinesque. Because the income from the Bussey 
Trust did not become available to Harvard University until somewhat 
more than thirty years later, the Bussey Institution was not actually 
established until 1871; and in the interim most of the State Colleges of 
Agriculture had been established under the terms of the Morrill Act, 
which received congressional approval in 1862. 

Rafinesque’s field of publication was unlimited. His very numer- 
ous published papers range from short notes in periodical literature to 
individual pamphlets and volumes of considerable size on more than 
seventy-five general subjects. These not only cover most fields of de- 
scriptive zoology and botany (and in these fields Rafinesque’s thousands 
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of nomenclatural proposals must or should be considered by systemat- 
ists), but also such diverse subjects as archaeology, history, comparative 
philology, astronomy, economics, education, ethics, religion, geology, 
palaeontology, art, finance, poetry, banking, fireproof construction, 
hydrography, meteorology, medicine, legislation, and even phrenology 
and masonry, to mention only a few of them. 

He was apparently not accepted as an authority on any subject by 
his associates and contemporaries, and it is probably true that in many 
of the areas in which he judged himself to be an authority, especially in 
comparative philology, history, and archaeology, his publications are 
of little value. Yet in certain fields other than descriptive biology he 
was a pioneer in North America. As Fitzpatrick has expressed it, ‘to 
see, to know, to publish, became with him a ruling passion.’ * Subject 
to no inhibitions, impervious to criticism, he was limited in his publish- 
ing activities only by lack of funds. His income in the first part of the 
decade between 1830 and 1840 was for the most part modest, and at 
times very modest. From Rafinesque’s own records it is known that his 
total income for the years 1832 to 1834 was only about $750.00.” At 
that time the chief sources were from the sale of pulmel, his remedy for 
tuberculosis, and from the sale of his own published works. That there 
was very little demand for Rafinesque’s publications is evidenced by the 
fact that three years’ income from this source was only about $185.00. 
The years 1836 to 1840 were those of his greatest publishing activity. 
He stated that in 1835 his divital institution and six percent savings bank 
was successfully launched, the plan for this institution having been de- 
veloped by him ten years earlier. It was doubtless from this source that 
his additional income came, as he served as its actuary; but the institu- 
tion failed, or Rafinesque was eliminated, for when he died on 18 Sep- 
tember 1840 he was practically penniless. When his effects were sold 
at auction to close the estate, the net result was that the estate was 
indebted to the executor in the amount of $13.43. Yet in the period 
1836-40, which was apparently one of relative prosperity, Rafinesque 
actually published at his own expense more than twenty volumes on 
various subjects, these varying in size from about 100 to 264 pages each, 
as well as numerous small pamphlets. 


*T. J. Fitzpatrick, Rafinesque. A Sketch of His Life with Bibliography (Des 
Moines, Ia., 1911), p. 60. 

°F. W. Pennell, ‘The Life and Work of Rafinesque,’ Transylvania College Bulletin, 
XV (1942), 42. 
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Most of Rafinesque’s contemporaries considered that his publications 
were worthless and consistently ignored them. The evidence is that at 
the auction sale of Rafinesque’s effects following his death the remain- 
ders of his privately published volumes were sold largely as waste paper. 
It is thus no wonder that after the lapse of more than a century most 
institutional libraries, even those in specialized fields, are poorly sup- 
plied with his publications. At this late date, because of the rarity of all 
of his works, there is little chance of increasing the stocks in any library. 
Rafinesque items are seldom offered by dealers; and when this does 
occur, the prices are exaggerated. Rafinesque sold his little Précis des 
découvertes somiologiques for 25 cents. This was a pamphlet of 56 
pages published in Palermo in 1814. In the year of our Lord 1947 an 
optimistic dealer offered a copy for $250.00 on the basis that there 
were only 6 listed copies in American libraries. It is a work of rela- 
tively very little importance and is available in many European 
libraries, even if rare with us. 

Rafinesque’s works were for the most part issued in small editions. 
The Flora Telluriana (1837-38), for example, appeared in 160 copies, 
the Autikon Botanikon (1840) in 100 copies. An exception seems to 
have been his Medical Flora (two volumes, 1828-30), but this was a 
commercial proposition, actually published and distributed by the firm 
of Atkinson and Alexander of Philadelphia. The first volume was re- 
printed by Rafinesque in 1840, the year of his death, and it is reported 
that both volumes were reissued in 1850. For the time this was ap- 
parently a useful work and in demand; moreover, it became a sort of 
vade mecum for the practitioners of the Thomsonian system of medi- 
cine which flourished at that time, a system based on the belief that only 
drugs of vegetable origin should be used for the treatment of human 
diseases. 

Several of Rafinesque’s zoological papers were reprinted after his 
death because of the bearing they had on the publication of new genera 
and species of shells and fishes, and a very few of his smaller botanical 
papers were reissued between the years 1908 and 1912. Yet such works 
as the Autikon Botanikon, the Flora Telluriana, and the Silva Telluriana 
(1838), which from the standpoint of nomenclature touch the floras of 
all the continents and the larger insular areas of both hemispheres, are 
lacking in most European and American libraries and are unobtainable 
in the original editions. The same situation exists in reference to his 
New Flora of North America (1836-38) and the Atlantic Journal 
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(1832-33). Between the years 1942 and 1946 these five very rare 
works were reissued under the auspices of the Arnold Arboretum by 
offset lithography and thus are now available at very modest prices. 
This will be of interest to professional botanists if not to bibliophiles. 
For the general reader the most interesting item is the verbatim re- 
publication of Rafinesque’s Life of Travels by the Chronica Botanica 
Company in 1946. This is Rafinesque’s autobiographical account of his 
own life from his early youth to 1836. 

From a purely bibliographic standpoint Rafinesque’s numerous pub- 
lications on descriptive natural history are distinctly worthy of careful 
consideration, no matter how much the general nature of his work may 
be criticized; and his work, on the whole, is eminently worthy of 
severe criticism. In justice to him it is indeed to be regretted that the 
desirability of considering what he proposed in systematic botany and 
zoology was not realized at the time he lived. Asa Gray recognized this, 
stating: ‘Many of Rafinesque’s names should have been adopted, some 
as a matter of courtesy, and others in accordance with strict rule.’ *° A 
century later when one finds that a Rafinesque generic name antedates 
the one in current use, it has seemed best promptly to add the offending 
name to the already over-long list of officially rejected ones, and thus 


avoid undesirable changes in the current use of technical names of 
plants and animals. 


It is widely known that the Harvard College Library of Harvard 
University is a veritable storehouse of published works on a very wide 
variety of subjects. In the special fields of zoology and botany its hold- 
ings are remarkably extended by the libraries of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, the Gray Herbarium, the Arnold Arboretum, and 
the Farlow Reference Library and Herbarium. In these fields the 
University was most fortunate in having had on its staff a series of 
outstanding individuals, Agassiz, Gray, Sargent, and Farlow, who all 
realized the significance of library resources, and who, while assembling 
the standard works and sets of scientific periodicals essential for re- 
search, did not forget the significance of acquiring copies of miscel- 
laneous, often obscure publications, in the development of library re- 
sources in special fields. The successors of the men who established 
these libraries have continued to build on the broad foundations estab- 


* American Journal of Science, XL (1841), 234. 
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lished in some instances over a century ago. The net result is a vast 
assemblage of the world literature on zoology and botany, unequalled 
in any other institution in the new world, and equalled in size or impor- 
tance by only a very few of the older institutional libraries of Europe. 

For those who may be interested in the proposals of that strange 
individual, Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, it is indeed fortunate that 
so many of his botanical publications had been assembled by Asa Gray 
during Rafinesque’s lifetime: and it is still more fortunate that Charles 
Sprague Sargent, in establishing a comprehensive botanical library at 
the Arnold Arboretum, elected to specialize, among other things, in the 
Rafinesque field. Considering the fact that the actual building up of 
the Arnold Arboretum Library was for the most part accomplished 
after 1892, it is indeed remarkable that Sargent was able to acquire so 
much Rafinesque material. Of the 939 items listed in Fitzpatrick’s 
bibliography (including those papers published in periodical litera- 
ture), 750 are actually in the library that Sargent so ably developed. 
This is a collection of published Rafinesque papers unequalled in the 
holdings of any other private or institutional library in the world. Rafi- 
nesque items in other Harvard libraries bring the total for the entire 
University well up to goo of the 939 listed by Fitzpatrick. Other rich 
collections are those of the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

Fitzpatrick based his bibliography on an actual examination of Rafi- 
nesque material in about twenty of the more important libraries in the 
United States. For the rarer individual volumes and pamphlets he listed 
the libraries in which copies are available. In some cases he located only 
a single copy or at most two or three copies of a given work, in other 
cases a dozen or more. During the course of current Rafinesque in- 
vestigations the present writer has succeeded in locating about go items 
not listed by Fitzpatrick. Nearly all of these are to be found in the 
several Harvard libraries. 

These investigations have served to confirm the remarkable scope of 
the collection at the Arnold Arboretum with regard to Rafinesque’s 
very numerous writings on botany. Because Rafinesque published in 
certain periodicals wherein one would not expect to find papers on 
systematic botany, complete sets, or the necessary individual volumes, 
were acquired by Sargent, such as the Cincinnati Literary Gazette and 
the American Monthly Magazine and Critical Review; while from 
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Atkinson’s Casket, or Flowers of Literature, Wit & Sentiment a bound 
volume of rip-sheets from the issues of the years 1827 to 1832 includes 
every item that Rafinesque published in that non-scientific periodical. 
There are also thin volumes of rip-sheets covering the Rafinesque items 
published in the Medical Repository (New York), 1804-11, and the 
American Journal of Science, 1818-19. Again it is of interest to note 
that among the complete sets of periodicals at the Arboretum are the 
Journal de physique, de chimie et d histoire naturelle (95 volumes), 
1777-1822, and the Annales générales des sciences physiques, 1819-21, 
both sets apparently acquired largely because it was known that Rafi- 
nesque had published various short papers in these serials. Such general 
periodicals containing Rafinesque botanical items as were not included 
in the Arboretum collection, for example the Western Review and 
Miscellaneous Magazine, the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, and Oken’s Isis, with its Literarischer Anzeiger, could in 
almost every instance be located either in the College Library or in 
another of the departmental libraries. 

In addition to botanical material, the Arnold Arboretum is rich in 
Rafinesque items in other fields. It may impress the casual reader that 
a strictly botanical library is a strange place for the deposit of such 
non-botanical works; but it is desirable to have these publications avail- 
able when one is concerned with an attempt to evaluate Rafinesque and 
the quality of his work. Thus on the shelves of the Arnold Arboretum 
Library are found such items as the following, all very rare and now 
practically impossible to acquire: Indice d’ittiologia siciliana (1810); 
Statements Respecting a Six Per Cent Savings Bank, or Institution, to 
Be Established in Philadelphia (1832), this apparently being the only 
known copy in any library; The Pulmist, or the Art to Cure and to 
Prevent the Consumption (1829), and the Lanthois French translation, 
Le pulmiste (1833); A Monograph of the Fluviatile Bivalve Shells of 
the River Obio (1832), Poulson’s translation of Rafinesque’s original 
French version; The American Nations, or Outlines of a National 
History, Ancient and Modern (1836); Safe Banking, Including the 
Principles of Wealth (1837); The Ancient Monuments of North and 
South America (1838); Celestial Wonders and Philosophy, or the 
Structures of the Visible Heavens with Hints on Their Celestial Re- 
ligion, and Theory of Futurity (1838), ‘printed for the Central Uni- 
versity of Illinois’; Genius and Spirit of the Hebrew Bible (1838), 
‘printed for the Eleutherium of Knowledge and Central University of 
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Illinois’; The Pleasures and Duties of Wealth (1840); and all of Rafi- 
nesque’s papers on American antiquities, languages, and comparative 
philology published in Priest’s American Antiquities. Incidentally 
there are five editions of Priest’s work, issued between the years 1833 
and 1841, in the Library. 

To indicate the relative completeness of the Harvard University 
holdings in Rafinesque publications, it is only necessary to note that in 
the course of the investigations already alluded to it proved necessary 
to go outside the University in only a few cases. For the articles in 
Atkinson’s Saturday Evening Post for 1827 to 1832 the broken set in 
the Widener Library was supplemented by other numbers in the Bos- 
ton Public Library and the Library of Congress; in these combined 
(but individually incomplete) sets every number was located for the 
years covered. For the Kentucky Gazette items dependence was placed 
on the Library of Congress set; this was a weekly newspaper published 
in Lexington. The only known copy of Rafinesque’s suppressed 
Western Minerva, mentioned above, is in the Library of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. That institution was also consulted 
for the second volume of Rafinesque’s Specchio delle scienze o giornale 
enciclopedico di Sicilia, since when the investigations were initiated 
Harvard’s holdings of this work were limited to volume one in the 
Arnold Arboretum and a part of volume one in the Gray Herbarium. 
Curiously, in 1946 a set of both volumes, lacking only the last number 
of volume two, with all numbers in their original fascicle covers, was 
acquired by the Arboretum from a Boston dealer. The record shows 
that this then unbound set of a very rare Rafinesque item had been 
discarded from the library of an institution specializing in early Ameri- 
cana. This serial was one of Rafinesque’s private ventures, published in 
Palermo in 1814-15. It contains certain important original natural 
history papers on the plants and animals of the eastern United States. 

In the field of Rafinesquiana there is one special item in the Harvard 
Library that is worthy of note. Richard E. Call’s personal copy of his 
Life and Writings of Rafinesque was acquired in 1905 by Daniel B. 
Fearing of Newport, Rhode Island, and is in the Fearing Collection in 
the Harvard College Library. Dr Call expanded this copy to two vol- 
umes by inserting about 260 carefully selected engravings and prints, 
including some early maps. The basis of selection was Rafinesque 
associations, the views being of cities with which Rafinesque was asso- 
ciated, and the portraits of individuals with whom he corresponded, or 
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whose published works he discussed. In the volume is a single auto- 
graph Rafinesque letter, written 8 July 1810, in Lexington, and ad- 
dressed to the Western Museum Society at Cincinnati. 


Some have claimed that Rafinesque was insane, and on the basis of 
this assumption have apparently felt themselves free to ignore his pro- 
posals. Others have considered him as more or less a genius. At times 
Rafinesque may have been mentally beyond the pale, but in general one 
judges that while he was erratic he was not actually insane. Apparently 
he suffered from a psychic disorder, but this disturbance was neurotic 
in character rather than psychotic. Perhaps there was one time in his 
career when he was more or less off balance mentally, this being im- 
mediately after his shipwreck on Race Rocks, off Fisher’s Island, Long 
Island Sound, in November, 1815. In this disaster he lost practically 
everything that he possessed, as expressed in his own words: ‘My for- 
tune, my share of the cargo, my collections and labors for 20 years past, 
my books, my manuscripts, my drawings, even my clothes. . . .’" He 
also stated that for some days after landing in New London he was in 
a state of utter despair. 

It was doubtless then or shortly thereafter that he wrote to one of his 
correspondents in Tuscany the strange letter that Von Welden later 
saw. In this he stated that following the shipwreck and while swim- 
ming for his life he observed numerous new genera and species of fishes 
and sea plants which he was then describing. Fortunately he never 
consummated this strange plan, so we are not bothered with the sci- 
entific names of the new genera and species that he saw in his mind’s 
eye on that fatal foggy day, 2 November 1815, in the quiet waters of 
Long Island Sound. This contribution to Rafinesquiana appears in 
Flora (1822) under the title of ‘Curiosa,’ or in the table of contents 
as ‘Rafinesque Entdeckung neuer Gewachse im Schwimmen’; Von 
Welden naively remarks that the distance Rafinesque swam must have 
been ‘ziemlich lange.’ * Incidentally, in his Life of Travels Rafinesque 
states that the ship did not sink on striking Race Rocks and that he 
reached New London in a rowboat. 

Rafinesque was indeed a strange character, and this strangeness is 
reflected in much that he undertook to accomplish. Stories about him, 


” Life of Travels, pp. 48-49. 
*V, 719. 
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such as those of Audubon, will doubtless be retold indefinitely, and in 
general such anecdotes lose nothing in the retelling. One of these is the 
amusing incident, when Rafinesque was Audubon’s house guest, of his 
smashing his host’s favorite Cremona violin while attempting to capture 
a bat in his sleeping-room, and another is the hoax perpetrated by 
Audubon, who drew pictures of purely imaginary fishes, on which 
Rafinesque based descriptions of new genera and new species. The 
often repeated story, in proof that Rafinesque was insane, of his having 
actually named and described new species of thunder and lightning is 
utterly false, as anyone can determine by examining the paper in the 
Western Review and Miscellaneous Magazine. This was one of Rafi- 
nesque’s meteorological papers in which he described the forms that 
lightning flashes take; it is not in any sense classification. As Fitzpatrick 
well says, “They only discredit themselves who charge that Rafinesque 
deliberately described twelve new species of thunder and lightning.’ 

Rhoads, who has considered Rafinesque’s nomenclatural proposals 
in ornithology, concludes his paper with the following statement: 


With the increase of his publications on all sorts of subjects, many of them 
relating to hobbies undreamed of by his most versatile fore-bears in biological 
science, the enemies and pecuniary troubles of Rafinesque increased. He had 
some friends in Philadelphia, who were willing to overlook his faults and stand 
by him in his worst extremities, but perhaps no man of his talents suffered more 
keenly in his closing days the ingratitude and neglect of the world which he had 
so actively endeavored to benefit and enlighten by his researches. Anyone 
reading his autobiography and willing to overlook the many egoisms and exag- 
gerations of it, will be impressed with the thought that here was a man striving 
after truth, a real lover of nature, sincerely endeavoring to impart his interpreta- 
tion of the cosmos to his fellowmen. At the same time he was sadly handicapped 
by the necessity of making a living out of his discoveries, his peculiarities de- 
priving him of that patronage and encouragement of wealthy friends which is 
so essential to the best success in the career of a scientific man addicted to 
poverty. 

In 1842 [1840] Rafinesque died in our City of Brotherly Love, uncared for, 
unloved, alone, and only through the exertions of Dr. James Mease, his executor, 
was his body rescued from dissection by medical students, and was interred in 
Ronaldson’s Cemetery. . . . It yet remains for Philadelphia naturalists to help 
fulfil in this instance én maxim which Rafinesque applied to himself at the 
conclusion of his Life of Travels: ‘Time renders justice to all at last.’ 14 


*1 (1819), 60-62. 
“CC. S. Rhoads, ‘Constantine S. Rafinesque as an Ornithologist,’ Cassinia, XV (1911 
[1912]), 1-12. 
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Rafinesque’s remains were located in an unmarked grave in Ronald- 
son’s Cemetery, Philadelphia, in 1919, and a suitable marker was then 
installed. In 1924, when the cemetery was abandoned, his bones were 
disinterred and together with the marker transported to a crypt on the 
campus of Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. This is indeed 
a logical resting-place for the remains of that restless spirit because of 
his early association, 1819-1826, with the first institution of higher 
learning established west of the Allegheny Mountains. But in spite of 
the fact that within the recent decades of the present century there has 
been a marked increase of interest in Rafinesque’s career and in the sig- 
nificance of his accomplishments, no one can truly claim that his suc- 
cessors have fully rendered justice to him. 

Rafinesque was suspicious of the motives of others, and from time to 
time spoke of his secret enemies. He accused this and that individual of 
having stolen species from him and claimed that others had benefited 
from his inventions and ideas that might have yielded a fortune to him. 
A final quotation from his Life of Travels ** may be taken as epitomiz- 
ing his attitude, although in all frankness it cannot be claimed that the 


motto quoted by him, “Time renders justice to all at last,’ has been 
fulfilled in his case: 


Whatever may yet be my fate, inaction does not suit me. Resigned to the 
Divine will, I ever act as a Philosopher in doing the best I can. I have already 
experienced many misfortunes, shipwrecks and losses; I have often been dis- 
couraged, but have never dispaired long. I have tryed to serve mankind; but 
have often met with ungrateful returns. I have tried to enlarge the limits of 
knowledge; but have often met with jealous rivals instead of friends. I have 
tried to instruct and enlighten by my writings; but my pen has often been 
snatched or compelled to be idle for awhile. 

With a greater fortune, or if I had not lost my estate several times by revolu- 
tions and shipwreck, I might have imitated the Humboldt, Linneus, Pallas, 
Klaproth. . . . 

If I have often gone beyond the actual state of knowledge in my views and 
opinions, or anticipated on future knowledge, it was with the noble aim of 
adding my mite to the mental improvement of mankind. If my discoveries and 
projects have not been speedily admitted, I leave them as a Legacy to those 
superior minds who will be able to appreciate them, and bestow me the justice 
often denyed in my days: to the friends of useful sciences, of virtue and peace, 
to the wise Philanthropists, to the enlightened liberal and impartial men of both 
hemispheres. 


Extmer D. MErriILL 
* Pp. 113-116. 
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HE first two editions of Religio Medici appeared anony- 

mously in 1642. In 1643 Sir Thomas Browne published an 

authorized edition, with the complaint that his book had 

been ‘most imperfectly and surreptitiously published be- 
fore.’ The printer of the unauthorized editions, Andrew Crooke, does 
not seem to have been guilty of a malicious piracy, since he was later 
trusted with Browne’s own prepared text. Most of the errors in the 
unauthorized editions are due to careless printing, and there is no crux 
or lacuna to suggest that the text was taken from a garbled or a ‘sur- 
reptitiously’ transcribed manuscript. Crooke probably had a fair copy: 
he may have printed it hastily to avoid interference with an unacknowl- 
edged and unusual religious treatise, although the appearance of his 
name in the imprint shows that he did not think the risk was serious. 
In spite of Browne’s remarks in the preface to the edition of 1643, the 
1642 text would appear to be not an ‘imperfect’ version of this author- 
ized edition, but a separate draft which is shorter, not so exactly phrased, 
and less cautious of trespassing beyond orthodoxy. In his acknowledged 
text Browne did not protest that no man could ‘retch’ his faith one jot 
beyond the creeds of the English Church, and would not confess that 
he was still attracted to some lingering heresies. He wrote in the 1643 
preface that his ‘intention was not publick,’ and in the book itself he 
apologized for his doubts and eccentricities with the plea that he never 
communicated them even among his friends. Evidently the author’s 
earlier version of Religio Medici is preserved in the unauthorized 
editions. 

The relationship of these editions one to the other is of little critical 
importance, since there are no important differences in the text. Never- 
theless, some curiosity has been gratified and is still awakened by en- 
quiring which of them is, in one sense, the true first edition of Religio 
Medici, or the earliest form in which the book as Browne originally 
designed it escaped into the world. 

Both editions bear the same allegorical title-page engraved by Wil- 
liam Marshall, with the date 1642 in the imprint and the motto ‘a coelo 
salus.’ One has 190 pages and 25 lines to a page; the other has 159 pages 
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and 26 lines to a page. The text was not reprinted line for line, but 
many repeated errors show that one edition was set up from the other, 
and until the publication of Mr Geoffrey Keynes’s bibliography in 
1924 the shorter edition was always described as the second. Simon 
Wilkin considered that it was ‘much more accurately and better printed 
and probably is the later of the two,’ * and W. A. Greenhill and Charles 
Williams agreed with his judgment.’ The shorter of any two editions 
is generally assumed to be a contracted reprint, and the natural conclu- 
sion about the printing of Religio Medici confirms the traditional view.* 
If Crooke was indifferent to the length of the book he could have made 
a paginary reprint much more easily. 

However, Mr Keynes introduced an argument which had been over- 
looked. 


The edition containing 96 leaves has usually been regarded as the earlier, but 
the engraved plate is here definitely more worn than in the edition containing 
80 leaves, which must therefore be supposed to have preceded the other. I have 
only arrived at this conclusion after examining side by side copies of both issues, 
such as those in the Bodleian Library and the Sir William Osler Library, which 
are in their original bindings and have certainly not been tampered with in any 
way.‘ 


His judgment had a noticeable effect on the price of copies of these 
editions. Previously the edition of 190 pages had been considerably 
more valuable; for instance when the Mark P. Robinson copies were 
sold in 1918 they passed to the Pforzheimer Library at $160 and $135 
for the longer and shorter editions; in the same year the Huntington 
copies were sold for $105 and $90 respectively, and in England Maggs 
Bros. bought the longer edition as the first at £33, and the shorter at £28. 
But in 1932 a copy of the 159-page edition was sold as the first on 
Keynes’s authority, and the Sotheby catalogue says that the ‘state of 
the plate in this copy fully bears out’ his contention. In 1934 a copy of 
the longer edition described as ‘Keynes no. 2’ was sold for £16.10, and 
in 1939 £38 was given for ‘Keynes first unauthorized edition.’ The 
same change occurred later in the American sales. The Cox-Adams 


* Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, ed. Simon Wilkin (London, 1836, ’35), II, vi. 

* Religio Medici . . . A Facsimile of the First Edition Published in 1642, ed. W. A. 
Greenhill (London, 1883), p. vii; Charles Williams, A Bibliography of the ‘Religio 
Medic?’ (2nd ed., Norwich, 1907), p. 7. 

* The Carl H. Pforzbeimer Library (New York, 1940), I, 113. 

‘A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne (Cambridge, 1924), p. 4. 
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copy of the longer edition, still stated without reservation to be the first, 
was sold for $670 in 1935. In 1938 the shorter edition was described as 
‘the first surreptitious edition according to Keynes: the second accord- 
ing to older authorities.’ Catalogued as ‘Keynes no. 1,’ copies of this 
edition fetched $275 in 1944 and $375 in 1946; no copy of the longer 
edition changed hands after 1935. 

The disturbance of the book market shows that Mr Keynes’s decision 
about the engravings was accepted as final; and if the plate in every copy 
of the longer edition were clearly more worn than the plate in every 
copy of the shorter edition there would indeed be very strong evidence 
against the formerly received opinion, which is of course presumptive. 
Yet an argument which is based upon the condition of the plate is 
equally presumptive in kind. The title-page is on the recto of an in- 
serted leaf, and must have been printed on a rolling press. According 
to the usual practice, the plate would be sent to another house for print- 
ing. The sheets could have been mixed easily between the printing of 
the two editions, so that a title-page from the second printing of the 
plate might be bound with the first edition of the text. Both editions 
were probably large enough for this to happen.® The later history of 
the book shows that it caused an unusual stir, so that Crooke may have 
realized the demand for it early and begun printing another edition of 
about the statutory size before the first was sold out. The Harvard copy 
of the shorter edition is, in original sheep, bound with Digby’s Ob- 
servations of 1643; which makes it probable that some copies of this 
edition were made up with plates after the other edition was published 
(assuming that the shorter edition was printed first). 

The engravings in the Harvard copies of these editions do not, in 
fact, differ enough to determine which was printed first. Neither is 
‘perceptibly worn.’ Some fine starting strokes in the lettering and 
borders are cleaner in the title-page of the longer edition, and some 
hatching on the cheek and fingers of the figure appears in this print and 
not in the other. All these slight differences might be due to more or 
less careful inking; if they are to be considered as evidence they suggest 

*Mr Keynes thinks the editions were small, since copies are extremely rare at 
present (Religio Medici, ed. Keynes, Eugene, Ore., 1939, p. x). On the other hand, 
the ‘insignificant appearance’ of the book may have allowed a disproportionate num- 
ber of copies to disappear. According to Mr Fredson Bowers’s test (“The Headline 
in Early Books,’ English Institute Annual, New York, 1941, pp. 90 ff.), the editions 


must have been of about the statutory size of 1250 copies, since two skeletons were 
used in each. 
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that in these copies the longer edition has an earlier print, especially as 
the other looks more like the obviously worn plate of the 1643 edition. 
A blur at the lower left-hand corner of the print in the shorter edition 
does not appear on the title-page of the longer edition; it might be 
caused by wear or smudging, and the 1643 plate does not show whether 
the blemish increased gradually, because a strip at the bottom has been 
erased to make room for a new title. 

Since the condition of the plate in one pair of these editions will not 
yield any more evidence to decide which was published first,’ it may be 
more useful to compare their textual and typographical peculiarities in 
the light of both ancient and modern arguments. Fortunately the type 
does not vary from copy to copy. At least the only recorded variation 
is a mispagination, 86 for 68 in the shorter edition, and it does not occur 
in the Harvard copy. 

As all of Browne’s editors from Simon Wilkin onwards have ob- 
served, the shorter edition is more regularly printed. All the peculiari- 
ties of the longer editiom suggest that it was produced in a hurry, and 
that the compositor, or rather the compositors, did not know how much 
space the material would take up. There was apparently a division of 
copy between sheets E and F, because the usual type-page of 25 lines is 
shortened towards the end of sheet E. There are 24 lines from D7r to 
E7v, and 23 lines on E8r and E8v; the spacing is further eked out by a 
wide setting of verse in large italic on Esv. New type is used on F rr, 
not from a distinct fount, but probably from another case of a similar 
kind, and the headline with a swash M which continues through the 
rest of the book on $2r begins in sheet F. Speed might necessitate the 
division of copy when an anonymous book was first printed if there 
were any chance of interference; and it would be easier to distribute 
part of a manuscript over the first section of sheets than to lengthen a 
printed text by so few pages, unless a certain number of words were 
regularly subtracted from each page, and no such method was used in 
setting up the longer edition. 

The shorter edition is set more evenly throughout. The verse pas- 
sages on D6v and K4v are both in small italic, so that the type-line takes 
a line of verse, and an italic quotation which runs over the line in the 
longer edition at Gs5r is corrected to the proper length at Fzr in the 

* The Librarians of the Morgan Library and the Huntington Library have very 


kindly informed the writer that no difference of ‘state’ or ‘condition’ can be found 
in the plates of their copies. 
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shorter edition by a contraction in ‘comunis.’ The second verse passage 
in the longer edition at M3r is set in small italic. Perhaps there was not 
a duplicate case of the large italic used at Esv; but in other ways the 
second compositor was trying to save space as he neared the end, ap- 
parently because he was anxious to finish with a full sheet and was not 
sure how many pages the remaining text would normally require. (In 
fact he ended on M7v leaving a blank flyleaf.) The abbreviation of 
‘which’ and the contraction of double consonants which occur from 
K3r and I:r respectively seem to be used deliberately. They do appear 
in Browne’s autograph,’ and might suggest that this edition was taken 
directly from manuscript. They are never used in the shorter edition, 
which always has the usual printed form; the only abbreviation in it is 
the normal ampersand, which is used consistently as though the com- 
positor were intentionally compressing the whole text. It is substituted 
for the long form of the other edition in twenty-eight instances, and 
the reverse substitution happens in only six, all but the first after Hr. 

At one point the setting of the shorter edition may be due to blind 
imitation. There is a blank of twenty-one spaces in both editions, where 
Browne in his authorized text referred to the ‘Fougade, or Powder-Plot.’ 
Apparently an objectionable phrase was omitted and quads were in- 
serted to mark the need of emendation. The spacing of the rest of the 
type-line is unnecessarily wide on B8r, as if the compositor were trying 
to copy the gap on C3r of the longer edition. 

The text differs in such small details that the variants in these two 
editions alone do not prove that one reading is a mistaken imitation of 
the other. A word or two might be misprinted, or corrected, in either 
edition. Nevertheless there are some variations in wording, punctua- 
tion, and orthography which give an impression that the reading of the 
longer edition is responsible for the reading of the shorter edition; and 
this impression is often confirmed if the authorized edition is used as a 
tertium quid for comparison. Although printed later it may be trusted 
for the original text in passages which have not been altered by Browne 
in his revision, since neither the printed book nor the manuscript used 
for it can be related to the 1642 editions. It contains a few literal errors, 
but they are not transferred from the earlier misprints. When the same 
intelligible reading appears in two unrelated texts it must be what 
Browne originally wrote and intended to stand: and if a nonsensical 


"W. W. Greg, English Literary Autographs, 1550-1650 (Oxford, 1932), III, 89. 
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reading in one edition, which is inadequately corrected in the other, 
derives from an intelligible reading which is preserved in the authorized 
text, the latter is quite obviously original and correct. And there is one 
such indisputably successive variant. 


1643 edition 1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 
I love to humour my I love to hammer my I leave to hammer my 
fancy Bar fancy Bzv fancy A8v 


The compositor of the shorter edition has guessed too cleverly at the 
meaning of the longer edition. Browne is making an apology for fancy 
when reason fails him, and satisfying himself with the adumbrations of 
Hermetic philosophy. 

In two places there might be some question about the correct read- 
ing. In one variant the shorter edition agrees with the authorized 
edition, and either word might be a literal error. 


1643 edition - 1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 
those ingenuous those ingenious those ingenuous 
intentions Gir intentions Gzr intentions E7v 


‘U’ could be picked up in mistake for ‘i’ on two separate occasions. But 
‘ingenuous’ is a better word to describe the unassuming majority of men 
who, unlike the eccentrics, strive to go the neatest way to corruption. 
The agreement of the shorter edition with the authorized edition in 
this instance suggests that the reading of the longer edition is the later 
of the two since the mistake first occurs there. But if ‘ingenious’ is a 
misreading instead of a misprint it could have been conjecturally al- 
tered to ‘ingenuous’ in the next edition without reference to the original 
manuscript. 


In the other variant the longer edition agrees with the authorized 
edition. 


1643 edition 1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 
accesse of scorne and accesse of scorne and excesse of scorne and 
laughter Asv laughter Agr laughter A3r 


Intrinsically it is more probable that ‘accesse’ is the original reading, 
wrongly emended in the shorter edition because Browne’s Latinism was 
incomprehensible to the press reader. No compositor with the ordinary 
phrase ‘excesse of scorn’ before him would change it to the recondite 
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‘accesse of scorn’ and arrive independently at a reading which agrees 
with the authorized text. 

Two differences in punctuation might be considered as variant read- 
ings, since at first sight they affect the sense of the passages concerned. 
The obvious division of phrases is made in the shorter edition and the 
authorized edition, while the punctuation of the longer edition gives 
partial sense which is vitiated by the false sequence. 


1643 edition 1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 
nor needs he any, his nor needs he: any his nor needs he any; his 
actions are B7v actions are Bér actions are B3v 


Divinity; besides that Divinity, besides that Divinity; besides that 
written one of God, an- written one of God; an- written one of God, an- 


other of ... unto the other of...tothe eyes otherof... tothe eyes 
eyes of all; those that of all those that never of all; those that never 
never saw him C2v saw him B8v saw him Bsv 


Of course neither edition would reproduce Browne’s own punctuation 
exactly, and the concurrence of the shorter edition with the authorized 
edition must be the result of independent normalizing. The punctuation 
of the manuscript was probably light and allowed the compositor to 
misinterpret the phrasing freely. The punctuation of the longer edition 
is relatively light throughout, which suggests that it was printed quickly 
from manuscript, and two such mistakes could easily pass unnoticed. 
In the shorter edition a heavier stop appears eighteen times; a lighter 
stop only six times. 

Literal errors which are apt to happen at any stage do not afford a 
strictly objective proof that one variant preceded the other. On the 
whole, those which appear in the shorter edition and not in the other 
two are compositor’s errors — many of them cannot be due to turned 
letters or letters dropped out by accident.® 


1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 
invisible devotion A3v__ invincible devotion A2v 
Roman, and African Churches ‘:r Roman and Africa Churches Aj3r 
Seneca “Sr Seneca C3v 
desire to see apparitions vy desire to see apparition Dav 


“In all variants which are unmistakeably errors the 1643 edition always gives the 
correct reading when the passage is retained without revision. 
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Changeling E3r Changeilng Dav 
unites and tyes E4v _unties and tyes D6r 
start at the presence of a Serpent I4v start at the present of a Serpent Gé8r 
primitive Iér _ privitive Hiv 
there will ever some reserved there will be ever some reserved 
difference slip in I8v difference slip in H4r 
more peaceably, and are contented more peaceably and are contented 
with a narrower channel K6r with a narrow channel H8v 
fallen K8v _falne I3r 
vulgar Lav vulgular l6v 


A larger proportion of the errors peculiar to the longer edition are 
misprints due to displaced letters or ‘foul case.’ 


1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 


Henry the eight Asr Henry the eighth A4gv 
the best langue Asv __ the best language Aqv 
third third there is Agr _ third there is Ayr 
sortileges * Cq4v _ sortilegies Cir 
Asorites Cér a Sorites C2r 
Garagnatua C8r Garagantua C4r 
reported by the Jesuite, of their reported by the Jesuits, of their 

Miracle in the Indies D8v Miracles in the Indies Div 
querentigus |b reversed] E4r querentibus Dsv 
implicite sense and mortality Fs5v__implicite sense and morality E4r 
assasive K3v _assassine Hé6v 
tand K8v and I3r 
This made Tacitus . . . fals upon This made Tacitus . . . fall upon 

a verse Lér a verse I7v 


In comparison with these, errors like ‘present’ and ‘will be ever’ peculiar 
to the shorter edition are almost certainly due to quick reading rather 
than to hurried composing or badly set type: the book was printed 
carefully but the copy was too easy to read, which again points to a 
derivative edition. 

Another kind of carelessness is frequently shown in the longer edition 
in the misspelling or extraordinary spelling of proper names. Usually 
the authorized text gives the normal shorter edition form. 


1642 longer edition 


Alcaran, Habbacuck, 
Methamorphosis 


1642 shorter edition and 1643 edition 


Alcoran, Habbakuk, 
Metamorphoses 
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Occasionally the spelling of the 1643 edition agrees with the abnormal 
form of the longer edition. 


1643 edition 1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition 
Antropophagi Antropophagi Anthropophagi 


These variations are quite predictable if the longer edition and the 
authorized edition were taken directly from two manuscripts, and the 
compositors copied unusual spellings which were similar or identical in 
both. They were always corrected in the shorter edition of 1642 and 
sometimes altered in 1643. 

Most of the strange spellings in the text can be explained in the same 
way. Usually the authorized edition has the same normal spelling as the 
shorter edition. 


1642 longer edition 1642 shorter edition and 1643 edition 


rech, temporate, Pusillage, loose, mon- retch,® temperate, lose, Pucillage,!° 
eths, Hellibore, oenigma’s, solacisme, months, Hellebore, aenigma’s, soloec- 
Epithites, allay isme, Epithets, alloy 


There are a few of these uncommon forms remaining in the 1643 
edition. 


1642 longer edition and 1643 edition 1642 shorter edition 
accrew, currant accrue, current 


In the printing of apostrophized and abbreviated words, however, the 
longer edition agrees with the 1643 text invariably. 


1642 longer edition and 1643 edition 1642 shorter edition 
trimd, Platoes, Quere’s, defin’d, trim’d, Plato’s, Queries, defined, 
mark’d, Idea’s marked, Ideas 


“Tis,’ which is usually common to the longer edition and the 1643 
text, is replaced by ‘it is’ in the shorter edition sixteen times, and is 
never changed vice versa. In every instance of this kind the shorter 
edition gives the less colloquial form. The same personal form would 
be likely to appear in the other two unrelated editions only if Browne 
had so written the words himself. The change from double to single 
vowels in words like ‘hee’ and ‘bee’ is equally conspicuous in the shorter 


* Omitted in 1643. 
* ‘Pucellage’ in 1643. 
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edition; and ‘e’ is dropped in thirty-one places, and added in only three. 
This spelling is so erratic in the authorized text that it is hard to say 
which is original, but Browne’s autograph shows that he usually wrote 
‘ee.’ Most of the other orthographical variations are quite fortuitous. 
If such a wayward practice can be taken as evidence, the orthography 
of these editions does concur with the textual variants and the typo- 
graphical arrangement. The longer edition seems to be less regularly 
printed and to follow manuscript usage. 

The description of a book must finally be governed by the printing 
of the text, and especially the derivation of variants, rather than the 
condition of an engraving that happens to be prefixed to it. Mr Keynes’s 
argument ignored the text of the unauthorized version of Religio 
Medici; and even if different states of the plate could be seen in every 
comparison of unsophisticated copies, the weight of textual evidence, 
together with the natural assumption that a shorter edition is the reprint, 
leads to the conclusion that the longer edition of 1642 is the first of 
Browne’s published works. 


EvizaBetH Cook 





The Library of the Harvard Medical 
School 1847 and 1947 


OT long ago, while searching through a small trunkful of 
old papers and correspondence belonging to some of the 
early years of the Medical School, the writer discovered 
a manuscript which intimately concerned the Library. 

This was a report written by the Librarian, Edwin Leigh (M.D. 1850, 
Harvard), a medical student who had recently completed the Summer 
Course for his second year at the School. Here is the report, describing 
the condition of the Library and how the volumes had been brought 
into some sort of order on the shelves during the year 1847-48. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
LIBRARIAN'S REPORT 
SEPT. 1, 1848 


The whole number of volumes now belonging to the Library is 1108. Of 
these, 8 volumes are not now upon the shelves, 3 being in the hands of a student, 
3 standing charged to members of the Faculty, and 2 (Watson’s Practice, No. 
13.16 & Condie on Children No. 7.31) being missing the Librarian having no 
recollection of delivering them to any person. 

At the commencement of the year, in Sept. 1847, sixty of the volumes entered 
on the Catalogue were not in the cases, of these, 20 have been returned during 
the year; 4o are still out, 29 of them being charged to no one. These 40 volumes 
have not been included in the printed list of books. 

Of the 1108 volumes now belonging to the Library 109 were added last 
autumn. More than half the books used by the students during the past year 
have been taken from this number. If to this fact is added the superior excel- 
lence of the works themselves it will be seen that the usefulness of the Library 
has been more than doubled by the late addition. 

When the present Librarian entered upon his duties in Sept. last, he was 
directed by the Committee to have a printed copy of the Library regulations 
pasted in each volume; also to obtain types and print in each volume the words 
‘Mass. Medical College.’ On undertaking this task, it was found that the books 
were placed upon the shelves with little regard to order, and were numbered 
with such entire disregard to their position in the cases, that it was impossible 
to find any particular volume without searching for it from case to case and 
from shelf to shelf. It was therefore judged best, to correct these evils at the 
same time & bring the Library and cataloguing into some degree of order and 
relation to each other. 
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Accordingly the books were, first, in some measure rearranged upon the 
shelves, regard being had to the character and size of the volumes, works on 
Anatomy, Physiology and Surgery; Materia Medica; Chemistry; Theory and 
Practice; Midwifery & &., being arranged, so far as possible, by themselves re- 
spectively. A perfect arrangement was not attempted; only the best-attainable 
under existing circumstances. 

Strips of board were nailed upon the shelves to keep the books forward in 
their places, & preserve the order of the Library in this respect. 

Then, ( the shelves being numbered ) on the inside of the cover of each 
volume was written the number of the shelf upon which it stands, and its own 
number upon the shelf. 

Corresponding printed numbers were then pasted upon the back of each 
volume. 

Then the manuscript catalogue was taken, and the numbers, which had been 
affixed to each volume were entered there. 

So that now, any one, with the catalogue in his hand can put his finger at 
once upon the shelf, and the place upon the shelf where any volume is to be 
found, or with a book in his hand, can find the exact place where it belongs. 

A boy was employed to paste in each volume a copy of the printed regula- 
tions furnished by the Committee, & he also assisted in pasting the numbers 
upon the backs of the volumes. 

The words ‘Mass. Medical College’ were printed at or near the one hundredth 
( or fiftieth ) page of each volume. In the books lately added, they were also 
printed on the title-page. 

A list of the books belonging to the Library ( being a mere copy of the 
manuscript catalogue ) has been printed for the use of students. 

A catalogue, arranged in the order of the books upon the shelves, has been 
made out for the convenience of the Librarian & of the Examining Committee. 

During the past Winter, the Library was used by 25 students, who borrowed 
164 volumes. The largest number taken by any student was 13; the smallest, 
one; the average being 6 or 7. 

During the Spring and Summer 10 students have used the Library, borrow- 
ing 53 volumes. 

Under the operation of the new Library regulations, the books were regularly 
renewed or returned during the Winter, so that, on the last Wednesday in 
February, every volume taken by students, was returned to its place on the shelf. 

During the remainder of the year, the regulation was relaxed, ( as most of the 
books used were text books) and six volumes remained out in the hands of 
students after the last Wednesday in August, when the books were called in. 

It is believed that no material injury has been done to any volume during 
the year. 

The attention of the Committee is invited to the necessity of having a stove 
to warm the Library Room; and also of procuring new cases to accommodate 
further additions to the Library. 


E. Leigh, Librarian 
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At the time this report was presented the Harvard Medical School 
was called the Massachusetts Medical College, in recognition of funds 
received toward its support from the Commonwealth. For the past two 
years it had occupied 


a new and elegant Medical College, of ample dimensions . . . on Grove Street, 
near the Hospital in a quarter of the city suitable for lodging students . . . 

It is 134 feet long and 60 feet broad, and contains spacious lecture rooms, an 
ample anatomical theatre, a library, laboratory, dissecting rooms, and all other 
appurtenances required in a building of this sort. 

The students attend any or all courses, as they see fit. 

The collective fee for all courses is $ 75. The fee for matriculation is $ 3, 
payable only by those who attend for the first time in this Institution. The 
graduation fee is $ 20. The ticket for the dissecting room is $ 5. Admittance to 
the Hospital and the use of the Library are gratuitous. Board is as low as in 
any of the Atlantic states.” 


Young Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes was Dean of the School and also 
Parkman Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. The Dean and five 
other Professors composed the Faculty of six. The Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and the Librarian were not members of the Faculty although 
their names appeared at the end of the official list. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL COLLEGE 


FACULTY 

SEPT. 1847-1848 
Walter Channing Professor of Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence 
Jacob Bigelow = “* Materia Medica 
George Hayward i “ Principles of Surgery and Clinical Surgery 
John White Webster * “ Chemistry 
John Ware 3 “ the Theory and Practice of Physic 
Oliver Wendell Holmes “~ Anatomy and Physiology and Dean of the 


Faculty of Medicine 
Samuel Parkman, M.D. Demonstrator of Anatomy 
Mr. Edwin Leigh Librarian ? 


One hundred thirty-nine students were enrolled in the College, and 
lectures began daily at 8:00 a.m. continuing without interruption until 
1:30 p.m. The exhausted and hungry students were then given a two- 
hour recess before classes met for the afternoon, with further lecturing 


* Annual Circular of the Massachusetts Medical College (Boston, 1846). The 
‘Hospital’ is the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

* Catalogue of Students Attending Medical Lectures in Boston, 1847-1848 (Boston, 
1847). 
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until 5 or 6 o’clock. One wonders how either the lecturers or the 
students managed to keep awake as the afternoon wore on. 

The Library occupied a room on the second floor at the back of the 
‘new and elegant’ building and was reached by a long flight of stairs 
leading up from the front entrance.* A brief description of the Library 
is found in the Catalogue of Officers and Students of the University in 
Cambridge for the Academical Year 1847-48, and reads as follows: 


The Medical Library is in the Medical College in Boston. It is placed there for 
the convenience of students attending medical lectures. The number of books 
is about 1200. It contains all the elementary works which are the most important 
and the most used by the students. Besides these, it has the writings of the early 
Greek and Latin medical Fathers, and the works of the later medical classics; 
and, with the latter, it contains numerous valuable modern works. 


Wholly at variance with the policy of the present day, the Library 
of this period was devoted almost exclusively to the needs of the stu- 
dents. Faculty members-and most practising physicians used their 
personal libraries for study and reading, although as early as 1782 the 
Massachusetts Medical Society owned a small collection of books for 
the use of its members. 

It is interesting to compare the number of volumes in the various 
Harvard libraries at this period and to discover that the Medical Library 
had the smallest collection of them all. This fact probably accounts for 
the solitary student librarian and the weekly schedule of two hours on 
Saturday afternoon for the accommodation of readers and borrowers. 


THE HARVARD LIBRARIES 


Theological Library about 3000 volumes 
Medical do ” 1200 
Law do “ 12000 
Public (Harvard) “53000 
Society libraries of students 10000 





Total 79200 Volumes * 


Medical research as we know it today did not exist and a few text- 
books, pamphlets, monographs, and journals were enough for the not 


*See Report of the Case of John W. Webster (Boston, 1850), facing p. 37: ‘Plan 
of second story of Medical College.’ 


* Catalogue of Officers and Students at the University in Cambridge for the Aca- 
demical Year 1847-48. 
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very exacting needs of the students and teachers, thus making the life 
of the Librarian relatively serene and wholly unexciting. 

No evidence has been discovered as to whether ‘a stove to warm the 
Library Room’ was ever installed, although we can earnestly hope that 
one was eventually placed there. Some of the old books on the shelves 
today bear silent witness that ‘a boy was employed to paste in each 
volume a copy of the printed regulations furnished by the Committee’ 
and that ‘the words “Mass. Medical College” were printed in or near 
the one hundredth ( or fiftieth ) page of each volume.’ Then as now, 
the rules for the use of the Library were made as lenient as possible. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL COLLEGE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Students attending any of the lectures in the Mass. Medical College may take 
books from the Library during the course, by depositing FIVE DOLLARS with 
the Dean; and the students of any of the Medical Professors may have the 
same privilege on the same terms throughout the year. 

2. The Library shall be open on the afternoon of every Saturday, from 3 to 5 
‘o'clock, for the delivery and return of books. 

3. Three volumes may be taken at a time, and kept four weeks, or returned 
sooner if desired.— Twenty-five cents a week will be charged for each 
volume that is kept beyond that time; and when a fine is incurred, it must 
be paid before any more books can be taken out. 

4. All books must be returned on or before the last Wednesday in February, 
and on or before the first Wednesday in August, preparatory to the semi- 
annual examinations of the Library. 

5. Ifa volume be lost, or injured, the price of the book, or the amount necessary 
to repair the injury, as the case may be, will be deducted from the sum 
deposited; otherwise the whole amount will be returned to the depositor, 
when he ceases to use the Library.® 


Unfortunately, there is no trace left of the ‘catalogue, arranged in 
the order of the books upon the shelves,’ or of the printed list for the 
use of students. However, in the Announcement for courses of lectures 
a list of titles was presented which the students were advised to use 
for the various subjects taught at the Medical College. Here is a partial 
list of these titles: 


Wilson: The Anatomist’s Vade Mecum 
Kirkes and Paget: Handbook of Physiology 


* Rules made by the Committee and pasted in each book belonging to the Medical 
Library. 
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Jones and Sieveking: Manual of Pathological Anatomy 

Fownes: Manual of Elementary Chemistry 

Bowman: Practical Handbook of Medical Chemi 

Churchill: On the Theory and Practice of Midwifery and Diseases of Females 
Condie: A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children 

Taylor: Manual of Medical Jurisprudence 

Erichsen: The Science and Art of Surgery 

Wood and Bache: The United States Dispensatory 

Watson: Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic.* 


During 1847-48, there were numerous events of particular interest 
reported in the medical journals, especially in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and students coming to the Library on Saturday after- 
noons may have been interested to read both the domestic and foreign 
news in the latest issues. Such items as the following may well have 
attracted attention. 

The American Medical Association held its first annual meeting in 
Baltimore during May, 1848, and published the first volume of the 
Transactions \ater in the same year. Lemuel Shattuck, a former school 
teacher and member of the Massachusetts Legislature, residing in Bos- 
ton, was calling attention to the value of safeguarding the public health 
of the people through proper laws governing the control of sanitation. 
Yellow fever was a seasonal and regular scourge in the southern cities, 
and the dreaded cholera was not unknown in some of the port cities, 
both north and south. Surgical anaesthesia was being warmly discussed 
from many angles, but the editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal wisely stated that he intended to hold to a conservative course. 
The following lines appeared in the Journal during July, 1848: 


Dr. Morton has been presented with a beautiful silver box, containing one thou- 
sand dollars, by his friends. On the lid is engraved the following inscriptiou: 
‘This box, containing one thousand dollars, is presented to Wm. Thos. Green 
Morton, by members of the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and other citizens of Boston, May 8, 1848. He has become poor in a 
cause which has made the world his debtor. Testimonial in honor of the ether 
discovery of Sept. 30, 1846.’ 7 


Today, although there are several hundred current journals on file 
in the reading rooms of the Library, students and other readers con- 

*Condie and Watson were the two volumes reported ‘missing’ in Mr Leigh’s 
report. 

"Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, XXXVIII (1848), 469. 
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stantly use both the New England Journal of Medicine, which is the 
present title of the old Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, which superseded the 
Association’s volumes of Transactions in 1883. 

During the century since Mr Leigh’s report was written the Library 
has increased many times in size, and the amount and scope of its hold- 
ings have expanded enormously, but even so, there are certain details 
which have remained essentially unchanged. As of old readers climb a 
long flight of stairs leading up from the front entrance to reach the 
reading rooms on the second floor of the building; there are books 
‘missing the Librarian having no recollection of delivering them to any 
person’; and for a loan overdue the fine is charged at approximately the 
same rate as formerly, five cents the day. On the other hand, these 
same years have brought innumerable changes. 

During the last half of the century the Medical School grew steadily 
by the addition of one new department after another, each with an 
individual interest but a common need for books. The result was that 
every department collected a small library for the use of its own mem- 
bers. By the time there were twelve or more departments in the Medi- 
cal School, each with a private library, the total number of volumes 
belonging to all of them added up to a moderately large collection. 
Unfortunately, these libraries were maintained in such a manner that 
it was difficult for a member of one department to have access to the 
books belonging to another department, even though the reader wish- 
ing to consult a book should be fortunate enough to know the location 
of what he needed. As time went on such library arrangements caused 
not only confusion but hardship as well to workers in all the depart- 
ments, and especially for the younger men who needed to read as much 
of the literature as possible on a wide variety of subjects. Very decided 
changes were taking place in the trend of modern medicine and men 
teaching and doing research in the laboratories had become investigators 
in many fields. Their demands were universal and they required in- 
formation in various branches of science for the solution of a single one 
of their problems. Thus the need became imperative for the Medical 
School to have a larger centralized library to serve all the departments 
equally, instead of one small general library and many scattered collec- 
tions, all showing a tendency toward greater and greater duplication of 
material. 


About 1913 the first steps were taken toward forming a centralized 
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library that would meet such requirements. One after another most of 
the departments contributed their individual holdings to form a large 
central collection for the use of the whole School. The Administration 
Building of the Medical School group was selected as the most central 
and convenient location for the Library and several rooms were reserved 
on the first floor to house the books as they began to arrive. Early in 
1914 the new Library was ready for use, to the great satisfaction of 
Faculty and students. From then on the resources of the Library have 
continued to grow with each succeeding year. 

In 1922 the School of Public Health was organized and one of the 
important questions to be decided upon was that concerning a library 
for the use of its Faculty and students. Within a short time the wise 
decision was made not to form a separate unit or branch library but to 
combine with the Medical School Library and make a valuable and 
comprehensive collection of books available to the members of both 
Schools. Before the union actually could take place more space was 
needed to shelve the larger number of books and to accommodate the 
increased number of readers who would wish to use the reading rooms. 
By 1928 this expansion had been accomplished through the remodelling 
of the entire second floor of the Administration Building of the Medical 
School into two large reading rooms, stacks, study cubicles, work-room, 
and spacious corridor with alcoves at either end to contain special 
collections. This became known as the Central Library. 

Though much has been done toward bringing about greater centrali- 
zation there are still five branch libraries under the jurisdiction of the 
Central Library which are being maintained as separate units for vari- 
ous reasons. One such branch is the Anatomical Library in the Anat- 
omy Building containing a collection of about seven thousand volumes 
on the subjects of anatomy, embryology, histology, and their closely 
related fields. Of late years there has been some necessary duplication 
of material already in the Central Library, a fact which is equally true 
for all the other branches. Across the courtyard is the Bowditch Li- 
brary, connecting the rooms of the Departments of Physiology and 
Biochemistry, with the Department of Physical Chemistry a near 
neighbor. The books and journals on the shelves of this Library are of 
primary interest to these three departments, although there is a con- 
stantly growing demand for references from its chemical and physio- 
logical books and journals by men working in all the other departments 
of the two Schools. This Library is named for the first Professor of 
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Physiology at the Medical School, Dr Henry Pickering Bowditch 
(M.D. 1868, Harvard), who gave many books from his own fine li- 
brary to enrich the section on physiology. Some of these volumes now 
have great historical value as they represent milestones in the develop- 
ment of the study of this subject. 

From time to time small special libraries have been given as me- 
morials for men outstanding in their particular fields who had a close 
connection with teaching at the Medical School. One such is the 
Lucien Howe Library of Ophthalmology at the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, in another part of the city, where the Department of 
Ophthalmology for the Medical School is located. The Library consists 
of a carefully selected collection of some three thousand volumes deal- 
ing with the literature of the eye from earliest times to the present. The 
collection is kept up to date through the purchase of any material needed 
by the men doing research in the Department or by the students. 

Another memorial library is the George Burgess Magrath Library of 
Legal Medicine containing a collection of highly specialized publica- 
tions both ancient and modern having to do with the many phases of 
medical jurisprudence. This Library is named for Dr Magrath, who 
taught for thirty years in the Department of Legal Medicine at the 
School. The collection is cared for in the Department and of necessity 
is carefully guarded and strictly controlled. 

The most recent unit to come under the supervision of the Central 
Library is that of the School of Dental Medicine, in 1944. When this 
Library was started many of the books and journal files from the old 
Dental Library were selected to form the nucleus of the new library. 
This is gradually being developed to serve the needs of the teachers, 
research workers, and students who use its resources. There is a close 
association with the Central Library by messenger service, telephone, 
and readers wishing to consult the files. 

The Central Library and all the branches are known officially as the 
Harvard University Schools of Medicine and Public Health Library. 
Each individual library takes pride in preserving the literature forming 
the historical background for the various subjects found on its shelves, 
and a large or small section in each is devoted to the older classics. 
These books and pamphlets are easily available for consultation in the 
Library but rarely are allowed to circulate. 

The Central Library has several collections of unusual historical 
interest. The Faculty Collection contains the publications and manu- 
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scripts of Professors who have taught at the Medical School from its 
founding in 1782,° and at the School of Public Health beginning in 1922. 
Almost daily additions are made by gifts from the authors themselves 
and through purchase or gift of older material written by former Pro- 
fessors. The arrangement on the shelves is alphabetical, the writings of 
each author being grouped under his name in chronological order. 
This Collection serves a twofold purpose in that it records the work of 
the individual and also tells the story of how teaching and research 
have been carried on at the two Schools over a long span of years. 

The Warren Library, another of the historical collections, contains 
material covering a wide range of scientific interest, not all medical. 
There are books on travel in foreign countries, in the polar regions, 
and over the seven seas, as well as on natural history, fossils, anatomy, 
surgery, and medicine, to name only a few of the many subjects in- 
cluded in the more than seven thousand volumes. This Library was 
accumulated by five generations of Boston doctors who all taught one 
after the other, father ard son, at the Harvard Medical School from 
1782 through 1928. Many of the volumes are of great value; especially 
treasured are the incunabula and a copy of the celebrated De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica, by Andreas Vesalius, published at Basel in 1543. A 
considerable number of the books bear the autograph of the author 
inscribing the copy to one or another of the Doctors Warren, and 
several have the names of all five of the Warren owners, showing how 
the book was handed down from one generation to the next.° 
‘ A single card catalogue listing all the holdings of the Central Library 
and its branches facilitates consultation of an increasingly diversified 
array of material by an ever increasing body of readers. This same 
catalogue includes cards for the books at the Boston Medical Library, 
thus providing a union catalogue which is a great convenience for per- 
sons seeking unusual items, as there is a wealth of the older material, as 
well as the newer, contained in this fine private library, whose gen- 
erosity in making loans to its neighbors is unlimited.”° 

*The founding and early years of the Medical School Library are sketched by 
Dr Reginald Fitz in ‘The Medical School Library — Its First Hundred Years,’ Harvard 
Library Notes, Ill (No. 29, 1939), 262-270. 

*A more detailed account of the Warren Library, by the present writer, may be 
found in “The Warren Library of the Harvard Medical School Library,’ Harvard 
Library Notes, 1V (No. 32, 1942), 89-94. 

* For the relations between the Medical School Library and the Boston Medical 
Library, as well as for an outline of the development of the Medical School Library 
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Unlike the Library of a generation ago the Central Library now con- 
tains material on a wide variety of subjects in the biological sciences, 
mathematics, chemistry, engineering, climatology, public health, and 
sanitation — to mention only a few. Each year increases the number of 
books and journals added to the files on subjects never formerly con- 
sidered within the scope of a medical library. The different fields of 
scientific research are steadily becoming more interdependent, and 
medicine is no exception. Although the bound volumes now available 
total about 91,000 these are not enough to supply the needs of readers. 
Consequently, there is much borrowing from other libraries in the area 
as well as from those in more distant parts of the United States and 
Canada. This Inter-library Loan Service, as it is called, has become an 
important department in all scientific libraries because, no matter how 
well a library may be supplied with literature on all sorts of subjects, 
requests are constantly made by readers for material not on the shelves.” 

In the course of a year many visitors come to the Library from other 
parts of the United States as well as from foreign lands. A few stop for 
a brief visit only, while others may use the Library regularly for days, 
weeks, or months while they are working in one of the laboratories or 
hospitals affiliated with the Schools. To give all these visitors a chance 
to make as much use of the Library resources as possible the schedule 
has to be vastly different from the meagre one of a century ago. Now 
the Central Library opens at 9:00 in the morning and closes at 10:00 
in the evening during five days a week, while the hours for Saturdays 
are 9:00 in the morning to 5:00 in the afternoon and for Sunday after- 
noons 2:00 to 6:00 during the time the Schools are in session. To carry 
on the necessary work of the Library there is a staff of eleven full-time 
members, one part-time member, and several student helpers for evening 
and weekend afternoon hours. 

The type of service readers ask for from the Library is constantly 
changing and the demands made on its resources include a steadily 
widening range of subjects. To make all the material available to as 
many readers as possible requires a very flexible formula of operation. 
Frequently problems arise which are unique to the individual reader 


in its later years, see Dr Reginald Fitz, “The Medical School Library, Part II,’ Harvard 
Library Notes, Ill (No. 30, 1940), 307-316. 

“For further discussion of inter-library loans see the note by Mr R. H. Haynes 
below, pp. 127-129. 
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and these must be solved quickly to the best advantage for him and also 
so as not to hinder the work of others. 

At the opening of the year 1948 it may be truly said that the Library 
is used constantly by great numbers of people both within and without 
the University, as well as by the students and Faculties of the Schools. 
The Library staff is kept busy supplying books, references, and in- 
formation to people who come to the Library in person, telephone, or 
write, often from the other side of the world for some piece of informa- 
tion unobtainable in any nearer place. 

What the next hundred years may have in store for the development 
of the Library is of course a closed book at present, but as the years 
turn the pages the Library should endeavor to keep its place with a 
record of steady progress and of increasing service for all who come 
to its doors. 


Anna C. Hott 












Views of Harvard to 1860 
An Iconographic Study 


PART IV 


12. Paine View 1788 
(Plate XVI) 


Inscriptions: 
(in small wreath in upper left-hand corner) 
The height of Cam- / bridge meeting house, / by wane Paine,/ being 
130 feet. Octo- / bert® 2¢ 1788. 
(in pencil in a later hand underneath wreath) 
Robert Paine Esq died July 1798 / of Yellow fever. H. C. ’89. 


Rectangular pencil drawing in line and shading, with some wash; size 16.1 x 14 
inches. 


Drawn by Robert Paine in 1788. 


Tus view, now in the Harvard University Archives, appears on a 
mathematical thesis which was submitted by Paine for the Exhibition 
held at the time of the semi-annual meeting of the Overseers on 2 Oc- 
tober 1788. Written on the back is “The Gift of R. T. Paine Esq. of 
Boston. Rec? Aug. 3d. 1842.’ It is not listed in Badger’s index (see 
Green Plot of Cambridge Common, No. 8 above). It is a view toward 
the south showing the rear of the building; in another similar thesis 
presented by Benjamin R. Nichols in 1803 there is a small view showing 
the front. The latter thesis also gives a number of dimensions of the 
building. 

Although this fourth Meetinghouse of the First Church is dimly to 
be seen in the Warren View of ca. 1780-81 (No. 7 above, where a few 
remarks about it may be found) and later in the Griffin Westerly View 
(No. 10 above), the first adequate presentation of it is to be found in 
this thesis of Paine’s. 

Paine and three classmates were each assigned mathematical parts for 
this Exhibition by Faculty vote of August 29.’ Some idea of one phase, 


*Faculty Records, Vol. V, in the University Archives. 
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at least, of these Exhibitions at that day may be-gleaned from the vote 
which immediately followed: 


Whereas the Government are informed that it has, of late, been customary for 
Students appointed as exhibitioners, to make entertainment for their fellow 
Students, by means of which, disorders have arisen, and much needless expence 
[sic] incurred; therefore, Voted, that to prevent like inconveniences, in future, 
all treats or entertainments in consequence of such appointments be prohibited. 


Robert Paine, the oldest son of Robert Treat Paine of the Class of 
1749, Signer of the Declaration of Independence and later judge, had 
an unfortunately short life. At his graduation in 1789, he and Samuel 
Shapleigh had as a Commencement part ‘A Conference in Latin “Upon 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of Monarchies and Re- 
publics.” ’* After studying law in Boston he had been in practice only 
a few years when he died of yellow fever on 29 July 1798. 


The Paine View is shown in Plate XVI, reproduced directly from 
the original in the Archives. 


13. Columbian Magazine View 1788 


(Plate XVII) 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin to the right) 
Columb. Mag. 
(in lower margin) 
View of the ancient Buildings belonging to Harvard-College, Cambridge, 
New England. 
Rectangular copper-plate line engraving and etching; size 5.12 x 3.4 inches; size 
of plate approximately 7 x 4 inches; size of leaf at least 8.4 x 5 inches. 
Engraved by James Trenchard. 
Issued in 1788 depicting the buildings in 1726. 


Provenance: The Columbian Magazine, Il (December, 1788), accompanying 
the opening article entitled: ‘An Account of the first Foundation of the 
Colleges at Cambridge in New England, their original Laws, and the Mode 
of Instruction used therein, from a very scarce and valuable Pamphlet 
printed at London, in the Year 1642, and entitled, “New-England’s First 
Fruits, in Respect of the College and the Proceedings of Learning therein” ’; 
to the reprint there have been added several paragraphs relative to the three 
buildings shown in the view. 


*Faculty Records, Vol. VI. 
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As the writer in the Columbian Magazine says, ‘The annexed view of 
the colleges at Cambridge in New England is intended to preserve the 
memory of two buildings which now exist only on paper.’ It is a stiff 
engraving based on the Burgis-Price print; the fence represents the 
lower border, no figures are shown, nor has the apron with its inscrip- 
tion in the upper right-hand corner been reproduced. A lithograph 
derived from this view was produced by Pendleton for Peirce’s History 
of Harvard University (discussed below). From it also were made the 
engravings for the two editions of Ferrario’s I] costume antico e mo- 
derno (also discussed below). Further comments have already been 
given under the Burgis-Price View. In spite of the fact that the print 
is solely an adaptation, it is important because of its early appearance 
and relative scarcity. This is the earliest engraving of the College which 
one may reasonably hope to obtain. A copy was exhibited in the Har- 
vard Tercentenary Exhibition; it is listed as Item No. 3922 in the cata- 
logue. The print also appears as Item No. 48 in A Descriptive Catalogue 
of an Exhibition of Early Engraving in America (Cambridge, Mass., 
1904) issued for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Although not signed, this view was undoubtedly engraved by James 
Trenchard, possibly a son or nephew of George Trenchard of Salem, 
New Jersey, Attorney-General of West New Jersey in 1767. James 
Trenchard was located in Philadelphia as an engraver and seal-cutter as 
early as 1777, having gone there from Penns Neck, Salem County, New 
Jersey. It is said that he learned to engrave with James Smither in 
Philadelphia. His name appears in the first four Philadelphia directories, 
in the last three listed as an engraver. The old adage that it is cheaper 
to move than pay rent may have applied to him because he appears 
within the period from 1785 to 1793 at the following addresses: 40 
Spruce Street, the corner of 2nd and Walnut Streets, 159 Mulberry 
Street, and 71 North 4th Street. He was one of the founders of the 
Columbian Magazine at Philadelphia in September, 1786, with Mathew 
Carey, Charles Cist, William Spotswood, and T. Seddon. Trenchard 
handled the art work of the magazine for the firm and contributed two 
copper-plate engravings for each number in the first three volumes — 
maps, music, mechanical drawings, plans, buildings, views, symbolic 
designs, and a few portraits. Trenchard was sole owner of the magazine 
during 1789. The Columbian was one of the best of the eighteenth- 
century magazines — perhaps the most ambitious periodical of the time. 
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In 1793 Trenchard went to England and never returned. Stauffer’s 
comment is that his work was poor. 


Plate X VIL, illustrating the Columbian Magazine View, is reproduced 
from a set of the periodical in the Harvard College Library. 


References 


Edgar Stanton Maclay, Reminiscences of the Old Navy (New York, 1898), p. 2. 
Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 (New York, 


1930), pp. 94-99. (Mr Mott erroneously follows Smyth’s Philadelphia Mag- 
azines in referring throughout to Trenchard as ‘John.’) 


David McNeely Stauffer, American Engravers upon Copper and Steel (New 
York, 1907), I, 276. 


14. Massachusetts Magazine View 1790 


(Plate XVIII) 
Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 
Ne VI. Massachusetts Magazine. Vol. II. 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Delineated, & Engrav’d by S. Hill. 
(2) View of the Colleges, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size 6.5 x 3.14 inches, excluding a 


border line about %2 inch outside printed surface; size of plate 7.2 x 4.13 
inches; size of leaf at least 8.14 x 5.8 inches. 


Drawn and engraved by Samuel Hill. 

Issued in 1790 depicting the College as of that date. 

Provenance: The frontispiece of The Massachusetts Magazine. Or, Monthly 
Museum of Knowledge and Rational Entertainment, II (June, 1790), issued 
to accompany the opening article in this issue (pp. 323-326) entitled ‘De- 
scription of the Colleges, at Cambridge. [Illustrated by a handsome En- 
graving, representing the principal Buildings belonging to that University.]’ 


Tuis desirable view is taken from a point in front of the present Johns- 
ton Gate. It is similar to the Revere View except for the absence of the 
original Stoughton Hall, torn down, as already noted, in 1781. The 
Brewhouse — already described under the Warren View (No. 7 pre- 
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ceding) — is seen behind Harvard Hall. The fence is now a very or- 
nate affair — stone surmounted by pickets — with high gate-posts at the 
four entrances — one (presumably for carriages) south of Massachu- 
setts, and three for pedestrians opposite the Harvard/Massachusetts 
yard, opposite Harvard, and opposite Hollis. The fence can be seen 
entirely surrounding the four College buildings, with the President's 
orchard in the rear. Along the road outside the fence is a line of hitch- 
ing posts. The large tree which stood so long in the early yard has 
disappeared, but a smaller one has replaced it; the Class Day Elm 
in the Holden/Hollis quadrangle shows its increased years since last 
seen. 

A copy of this print was exhibited in the Harvard Tercentenary 
Exhibition; it is listed as Item No. 393 in the catalogue. It is also listed 
on page 48 of the Catalogue of the Collection of Engravings in the 
University Club (New York, 1926). Reproductions of it may be 
found in A Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England, 
by William Loring Andrews (New York, 1897); Antique Views of 
ye Towne of Boston, by James H. Stark (Boston, 1882); Harvard the 
First American University, by George G. Bush (Boston, 1886); French 
Memories of Eighteenth-Century America, by Charles H. Sherrill 
(New York, 1915); and possibly elsewhere. 

Samuel Hill was engraving in Boston as early as 1789. The Massa- 
chusetts Magazine, first issued in January of that year, had a copper- 
plate engraving as a frontispiece for each number. Most of these were 
executed by Hill — both portraits and views. In addition to the view 
of Harvard, there was also an interesting contemporary view of Dart- 
mouth. At the end of 1791 it was proposed to ‘furnish eight pages of 
good Letter Press in lieu of each engraving’ and to abandon ‘the trivial 
decoration of a plate, which only amuses the eye, without informing 
the mind, or meliorating the heart.’ The readers evidently liked Suanie’ 
Hill’s plates, however, and they were soon restored. At the end of 1793 
Isaiah Thomas and his partner, Ebenezer T. Andrews, who had started 
the magazine, sold it to a firm composed of Samuel Hill and the printers 
Ezra W. Weld and William Greenough. They continued it for only 
a year, however, when after a lapse of three months it was taken over 
by Greenough alone. Its last issue appeared in December 1796. The 
Massachusetts Magazine ranks in interest below only two other eight- 
eenth-century magazines — the American Museum and the Columbian, 
the latter of which (already mentioned) also contained a Harvard view. 
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In 1803 Hill engraved some Bible plates for the New York publisher, 
William Durell. 


The Massachusetts Magazine View is shown in Plate XVIII, repro- 
duced from a set of the periodical in the Harvard College Library. 
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15. Jonathan Fisher Views 1790 to 1795 
(Plate XIX) 


Durinc the period from about 1790 to 1795 Jonathan Fisher of the 
Class of 1792 made a large number of gouache and oil paintings of 
Harvard buildings individually and in groups. They are interesting, 
attractive, and historically valuable although their artistic merit is not 
of a high order. 

Fisher was evidently oné of Harvard’s most extraordinary graduates 
albeit one far removed from national fame. He was born in New 
Braintree, Massachusetts, on 7 October 1768. His father was a lieu- 
tenant in the Provincial and later the Continental Army, dying of a 
‘Beelous Putrid Disorder’ at Morristown, New Jersey, in the late winter 
of 1777. The son ‘was put to live’ with his uncle, the Reverend Joseph 
Avery, of Holden, Massachusetts, and after some years ‘through my 
mother’s advice and encouraging words I came at length to the deter- 
mination to pursue my studies.’ Before entering college he taught 
school for about half a year at Dedham for $8.00 per month and board 
and then, on 19 July 1788, ‘having finished the select orations of Cicero, 
and the Aeneids of Virgil, having studied also the three Evangelists and 
a part of the book of Acts in the Greek Testament, and having in good 
measure recovered from the whooping cough, I rode to-day to Cam- 
bridge and offered myself for admission to the College; after examina- 
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tion received a certificate of admission from the President . . . and at 
night returned home.’ * 

There could have been very few more frugal students at college dur- 
ing his day. ‘From July 19, 1788 to July 18, 1793, $375.23 paid out 
during the five first years at college. At this time I was still owing about 
$230 which added to $375 equals $605 — the expense for five years, 
including clothing and a good number of books.’ It also included an 
$8.00 beaver hat. One method of saving was to cut all his own fire- 
wood for use in Cambridge. It has been said that a considerable part of 
his meagre income came from the sale of these Harvard views, but his 
voluminous and detailed ‘Common Journals’ mention being paid for a 
picture only once — and that for one of Princeton in later life. As an 
undergraduate Fisher received a Hollis scholarship. 

In college as in later years he was an indefatigable worker with the 
most varied interests. He could never have carried out his manifold 
activities if he had not been in bed by ten and up by four. Even as a 
boy he had developed considerable genius for mechanics and mathe- 
matics. In college he is found making a surveying instrument, a pro- 
tractor, and a theodolite; making calculations regarding Jupiter and its 
satellites; and presenting as a mathematical thesis an orthographical 
projection of Hollis Hall. Of course he painted and even began to try 
his hand at engraving. During the summer of 1793 he managed to build 
himself a printing press in the midst of his farm labors. He read and 
even bought such books as Locke, Priestley, and Pope. It is not sur- 
prising that he was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. At his 
commencement in 1792 he, with two classmates, had as a part ‘An 
English Conference — “Upon Law, Physic and Divinity.”’ But he 
also ‘made entertainment with my chum [Broadstreet Storey] for 30 
or 40 persons.’ After graduation, he ‘concluded to tarry at Cambridge 
under the Hopkinson foundation’ for three years. About a month later 
his diary records the following: 


Aug 26 1792 Was innoculated for the small pox. 

Sept 6 Pain in my head and limbs. Copied a discourse and went to the pest- 
house. Sept 10 Began to break out with small-pox. At night a severe cough. 
Sept 14 Sore throat, began a view of the hospital. Sept 15 Spent the time in 
drawing. Sept 16 Read a discourse to the patients. Sept 18 Finished my view 


* These and other extracts from Fisher’s ‘Common Journals’ and autobiographical 
‘Sketches’ are taken from Gaylord C. Hall’s Biographical Sketch of the Rev. Jonathan 
Fisher. 
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of the hospital. Sept 19 Painful sore mouth. Sept 20 Fumigated and left 
hospital. 


Fisher was licensed to preach 1 October 1793 at Brookline. He 
preached from time to time in various local pulpits and for the last half 
of 1795 at the Congregational Church at Blue Hill, Maine. He arrived 
weary at Blue Hill for this trial visit on the evening of July 8 after 
having carried his baggage on his back through the woods from the 
head of the bay. His diary then continues: 


10. Made blanks for sermons. 11. Wrote one. 12. Preached at Blue Hill, read 
in French the life of Pascal. 13-18 Translated from Studies of Nature. Made a 
pantograph. Wrote sermons. 19. Preached at Blue Hill. Read in Grove on the 
Sacrament. 20-25 Made a leveling instrument; found a meridian; observed the 
variation of the needle 13 degrees, 3 minutes west. Translated from Studies of 
Nature. Wrote sermons. 26 Preached at Blue Hill. Read in Edward’s History 
of Religion. 27-31 Translated. Made a kind of quadrant and found the height 
of Bluehill above the level of the sea to be about 950 feet. Wrote four letters, 
one in French. Visited. 


In September he ‘devised characters for short-hand.’ This shorthand 
was thereafter used for all his sermons (of which he left almost 3,000) 
as well as his journals and private notes. According to his meticulous 
expense accounts he saved about $70 during thirty years by this system! 
After his trial period Fisher was given a call to the Blue Hill church 
and was ordained there on 13 July 1796. 

Mary Ellen Chase gives a picture of his subsequent days in A Goodly 
Heritage: ‘Although he died forty years before I was born, his in- 
fluence remained with us, half sinister, half auspicious, always engross- 
ing and relentless.’ The multifarious activities of his life are amazing. 
In addition to all ministerial and social duties — for he was ‘alike the 
arbiter of spiritual destinies and the referee of all social upheavals’ — he 
designed and to a great extent built his own house and most of its 
furniture; he built a clock which ran for fifty years without repair; he 
built the first windmill in town with a small sawmill to be served by it; 
he was the surveyor for the community. He found time to make wood 
engravings, operate his own printing press, bind books, write reams of 
poetry, publish three books with his own illustrations in addition to at 
least two broadsides, prepare an unpublished Hebrew lexicon (the 
laborious work of ten years), and paint a number of pictures in addition 
to these Harvard views. Among them are views of Blue Hill and Ded- 
ham, four self-portraits, and ‘A North West Prospect of Nassau Hall 
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. , copied in 1807 from an early engraving by Henry Dawkins, for 
which he received $12.00. He was of course a farmer who raised 
practically all the family food. Not being able to afford a horse he 
walked the thirty-five miles to Bangor and return to attend meetings of 
the Board of Trustees of the Bangor Theological Seminary. But 
throughout his life his literary and intellectual pursuits never suffered 
and he was an indefatigable reader of Hebrew, French, Latin, and 
Greek — not to mention English. On his meagre income he was able to 
send his daughters to boarding school and his son to Bowdoin. Jonathan 
Fisher died on 22 September 1847 and on his tombstone appears his 
own appropriate epitaph: ‘Know Thyself.’ 

As to his painting Fisher wrote, ‘Between the years of ten and fifteen 
of my age, I began to exhibit some traces of mechanical genius; and a 
turn for mathematics; spending my leisure time . . . sometimes draw- 
ing with a pin on a smooth board, and sometimes on a slate, which led 
the way afterward to a small measure of proficiency in sketching and 
painting.’ In some of his manuscript books are notes showing his in- 
terest in painting, with items such as ‘receipts for water-colour paint- 
ing,’ ‘method to keep the colours from sinking,’ ‘to make size for 
painting scenes and other candle light pieces,’ and ‘to keep flies from 
your work’; and there is evidence to show that he was acquainted with 
at least one of the early English drawing books. But he never developed 
more than a rudimentary technique and his palette is extremely lim- 
ited — possibly because he did not have money to buy a variety of colors 
or perhaps because he was not able to prevent them from ‘sinking.’ 

Of the following Harvard views the four which show the buildings 
as a group (a, c, d, and i) were evidently each copied one from another 
or from a common original, although they vary in size. The view they 
depict, as described below, is taken from the Common looking toward 
the southeast. Each varies as to the figures of pedestrians, horsemen, and 
cows appearing in the foreground. 


a) CoLLece BuiLpincs 


(A view of the College buildings without title or inscription). 
Rectangular oil painting; size approximately 26.0 x 19.4 inches. 
Signed ‘Parson Fisher 1790’ — obviously not in the artist’s hand. 


This view shows Holden Chapel, Hollis, Harvard, and Massachu- 
setts Halls, with the Parsonage appearing between the last two. The 
Class Day Elm has a prominent place in front of Hollis. An entrance 
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for carriages is now first seen north of Holden with a low fence ex- 
tending eastward from the road. Lightning rods may be seen on 
Hollis and Massachusetts which did not appear in the Massachusetts 
Magazine View. In the road in the foreground are two women 
pedestrians and two cows — the latter a favorite item of decoration 
with Fisher. The orchard is clearly seen in the rear of the buildings. 

This oil painting now hangs in the Harvard Club of New York 


City. It was purchased by the Club but its provenance is now un- 
known. 


b) Horus Hari 
Inscriptions: 
(in a circle) 
Orthographical / Projection / of / Hollis Hall / upon a plain parallel / 


to the / Front. [referring to a working front elevation] 
(in an oval) 


Orthographical / Projection / of / Hollis Hall / upon a plain parallel 
to / the end. [referring to a working end elevation] 
(in a wreath-like spray of flowers) 
To the / Governors / of / Harvard College / This Perspective View / 
of / Hollis Hall / Is Humbly Presented by / their dutiful / Pupil, 
Jonathan Fisher. / September 27th. / 1791. 


Oval gouache drawing; size 10.15 x 8.4 inches, surrounded by a heavy black 
border. 


This is one of the mathematical theses which have already been 
mentioned in connection with Joshua Green’s Plot of Cambridge 
Common (No. 8 preceding). It appears as No. 36 in Badger’s index 
and was presented by Fisher as one of the parts for the Exhibition of 
27 September 1791. The full leaf measures 29 x 20.8 inches; within 
the borders it is 28.4 x 19.4 inches. Most of the sheet is taken up 
with architectural working plans, with this gouache view in the upper 
right-hand corner. It shows the western end of Holden, the north 
and west faces of Hollis, and in the distance the Parsonage. 


c) Hoxtis, Harvarp, AND Massacuusetts HaA.ts 
Inscriptions: 
(on decorated ribbon at top) 
(1) Sketched from nature Sept. 1793 & painted Nov. 1793 
By Jonathan Fisher, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
(2) Hollis, Harvard, and Massachusetts Halls. 
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Oval gouache drawing; size 11.7 x 8.7 inches; size of rectangular sheet about 
12.8 x 9.8 inches. 


As in the first-mentioned Fisher view Holden Chapel and the Par- 
sonage are shown, as well as the three main buildings. The draw- 
ing is one of four Fisher views owned by the Boston Athenaeum of 
the provenance of which nothing seems to be known. All four were 
generously lent for the Tercentenary Exhibition; the present draw- 
ing appears in the catalogue of the exhibition as Item No. 397. 


d) Hous, Harvarp, aNnp Massacuusetts HALts 
Inscriptions: 
(on ribbon at top) 
Hollis, Harvard, and Massachusetts Halls, at Cambridge, N. England. 
(on ribbon at bottom) 
Jonathan Fisher del. et pinx. 1794. 
(to right of ribbon) 
No. 6 
Oval gouache drawing; size 12.0 x 9.0 inches, including a double black border. 


This drawing is owned by the Harvard College Library, and at 
present hangs in the Perkins Room in Massachusetts Hall. The fol- 
lowing note appears on the back: “This picture was formerly in 
possession of the Storer family of Boston; afterwards in hands of 
Miss Neilson (now wife of Prof. Murray of Rutgers Coll., N. J. By 
him presented to the University — 1873.’ This drawing shows a bit 
of unusual artistic technique, to say the least; to strengthen the effect 
of the windows small pin holes have been punched through the paper 
for every frame! A copy of this view was painted by Alice Crossette 
Hall, granddaughter of Jonathan Fisher, which is now owned by her 


son, Gaylord C. Hall. It was reproduced in the latter’s Biographical 
Sketch of Fisher. 


e) Horus Harr 


Inscriptions: 
(at bottom, close to oval) 
Jonathan Fisher pinx. 1795 
(in lower margin) 
Hollis Hall / in the University of Cambridge, New England. 
Oval gouache drawing; size 12.6 x 8.12 inches, not including wide white and 
black border lines; size of rectangular sheet about 13.8 x 10.10 inches. 
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This view, drawn looking toward the southeast, shows the eastern 
corner of Holden Chapel, the shed alongside the Brewhouse in the 
rear of Harvard, the Parsonage, and one of Fisher’s favorite cows, in 
addition to Hollis itself. This and the next two drawings are owned 
by the Athenaeum; this was listed as Item No. 396 in the catalogue 
of the Tercentenary Exhibition. The three evidently constituted a 
special series. 


f) Harvarp Hai 
Inscriptions: 
(at bottom, close to oval) 
Jonathan Fisher pinx. 1795 
(in lower margin) 
Harvard Hall / in the University of Cambridge, New England. 
Oval gouache drawing; size 12.6 x 8.12 inches, not including wide white and 
black border lines; size of rectangular sheet about 13.8 x 10.10 inches. 


This view was also drawn looking southeast. It is owned by the 
Athenaeum, and appears as Item No. 394 in the Tercentenary cata- 
logue. 


g) Massacuusetts Hay 


Inscriptions: 
(at bottom, close to oval) 
Jonathan Fisher pinx. 1795 
(in lower margin) 
Massachusetts Hall / in the University of Cambridge, New England. 
Oval gouache drawing; size 12.6 x 9.2 inches, not including wide white and 
black border lines; size of rectangular sheet 13.8 x 10.10 inches. 


This view was drawn looking toward the northeast. The Brew- 
house with its abutting shed to the south is seen behind Harvard. 
Likewise owned by the Athenaeum, this appeared as Item No. 395 
in the Tercentenary catalogue. 


h) Hotuts HAty 


(A view of Hollis Hall in 1795 — inscription, if any, unknown). 
Water-color drawing — size unknown. 


In ‘Early Views of Harvard College’ William Coolidge Lane men- 
tions this water-color as being in the possession of Fisher’s grandson, 


Major Charles Woodbury Stevens. Gaylord C. Hall was familiar 
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with the view when it hung in the Stevens home but it can not now 
be located. 


i) CoLLece BuILpINnGs 


(A view of the College buildings without title or inscription). 
Rectangular oil painting; size about 30 x 22 inches. 


At the time Lane wrote his article this painting was owned by 
F. A. Fisher of Blue Hill, Maine, grandson of the artist. It is now 
owned by Rowland M. Howard of Blue Hill, who purchased the 
contents of the Fisher home. A copy was painted by Alice Crossette 
Hall which is now owned by Gaylord C. Hall. A photograph of the 
original was secured in 1904 for the Harvard College Library. 


j) Unwentiriep View 


In his article Lane mentions a view painted in oils which was on 
sale in Cambridge by Lee Powers in 1895. No other information is 
available. Can this possibly be the view now in the Harvard Club? 


The Fisher view shown in Plate XIX is that in the Harvard Club 
of New York City, reproduced through the courtesy of the Club. 
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16. Houdin-Dorgemont View 1795 


(Plate XX) 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) View of the Colleges, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
(2) Houdin- 1795. -Dorgemont. 
Rectangular water-color; size approximately 21.8 x 14 inches. 
Painted in 1795 by Houdin-Dorgemont. 


Tuis view is almost identical with Hill’s view of 1790 in the Massachu- 
setts Magazine. The most interesting feature is the group of students in 
the foreground playing cricket with the old-style bats, made in one 
piece and resembling hockey sticks. 

The original painting was given by the artist to Mrs Nathan Lincoln 
of Hingham, from whom it passed to her granddaughter Mrs Thomas 
Tracy Bouvé, and thence to Mrs Bouvé’s son, Colonel Walter Lincoln 
Bouvé, by whom it was given to his son, the present owner, Mr Keelah 
Bouvé, also of Hingham. On the back of a photograph of the original 
which was presented to the Harvard College Library in 1895 by Mrs 
Thomas Tracy Bouvé appeared the following information: 


It was painted in 1795 by Houdin Dorgemont a young Frenchman, who fled 
from Guadaloupe one of the French West Indies, in fear for his life during the 
troublous times preceding and subsequent to the execution of Louis X.V.I. and 
his Queen Marie Antoinette. He found refuge in Hingham, Mass. where he 
lived with a younger brother at the house of Mr. Nathan Lincoln. Upon the 
restoration of order in France, he was called home; although, upon reaching the 


island he was not permitted to land, returning to Hingham where he resided 
sometime longer. 


Mrs. Bouvé is a grand daughter of the above mentioned Nathan Lincoln. 


There is a tradition in the family that the painting may have been given 
to Mrs Lincoln in part payment of the artist’s board. 

The original was exhibited by William Coolidge Lane at a meeting 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts in December, 1919, and was 
reproduced in Volume XXI (1920) of the Society’s Publications. It 
was also reproduced by Curtis and Cameron as one of their Copley 
Prints. Half-tone reproductions are found in the second to the fifth 
editions, inclusive, of the Official Guide to Harvard University, 1899- 
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1917; in the Harvard Senior Class Albums from 1918 to 1936 inclusive, 
except 1927 and 1933; in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, VIII (De- 
cember, 1899); in The Harvard Book, Prepared for the Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Convention of the American Bankers Association (Boston, 
1913); and in Album of American History, ed. James Truslow Adams 
(New York, 1944-_ ), I, 328. 


The Houdin-Dorgemont View, Plate XX, is reproduced directly 
from the original through the courtesy of the owner, Mr Keelah Bouvé. 


References 
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17. Story View 1795 
(Plate XXI) 


Inscriptions: 
(on ribbon running along top of oval) 
AN. W. View of Hollis, Harvard and Massachusetts Halls, at Cambridge, 
N. A. 1795, 
(under ribbon) 
Joseph Story Del. et Pinxit May 30 1795 


Oval water-color; size 12.0x 8.4 inches, not including black line surrounding 
picture and ribbon above. 


Painted by Joseph Story 30 May 1795. 


Tuis view is very similar to the preceding view by Houdin-Dorgemont, 
which must have antedated it by only two or three months at most. A 
few small changes have occurred in the interval; another tree has been 
laid out in the area between Harvard and Massachusetts; the earlier 
monumental gates have been replaced by simpler ones; and the long line 
of hitching-posts outside the fence has given way to a mere half dozen. 

Joseph Story’s original water-color hangs in the President’s office in 
Massachusetts Hall. For some unknown reason it was not included in 
the Tercentenary Exhibition, to which it would have been a distinct 
addition. 
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During the period 1907-12 an etching based on the water-color, by 
James H. Fincken, was issued in an edition of 300 artist’s proofs for 
patrons of the Colonial Society of America, as one of a large number of 
prints included in a special publishing venture. The etching, in sepia, 
measures 9.13 x 6.10 inches, within a solid border and ribbon as in the 
original, the whole within a sepia rectangle 11.13 x 7.15 inches, on a 
leaf 18 x 15 inches. 

It is a striking commentary on the versatility of the man when it is 
possible to include in a collection of Harvard views one (far surpassing 
many similar works) drawn and painted by a future Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, appointed at the age of thirty-two 
and serving for thirty-four years; the first Dane Professor of Law at 
Harvard; one of the country’s great writers and teachers of law, said by 
Justice Holmes to have done more than any other English-speaking 
man in the nineteenth century to make the law luminous and easy to 
understand; a member of the Harvard Board of Overseers for seven 
years and of the Harvard Corporation for twenty years; a lone Demo- 
crat in the midst of the Essex Federalists and yet the man whom Jeffer- 
son in his pique ‘stigmatized’ with the statement that but for him the 
repeal of the Embargo would never have been effected; and the pub- 
lisher of a volume of poetry the very year after he was admitted to the 
bar, having already had as a Commencement part ‘Reason. An English 
poem.’ This is not the place to write a biography of Joseph Story — 
one of Harvard’s most distinguished sons. Born in Marblehead on 
18 September 1779, he entered College the middle of the freshman year 
with the Class of 1798, and it was before the end of that first year, 
before he was fifteen years old, that this view was painted. 

According to the 1938-39 edition of Who’s Who in American Art 
James Horsey Fincken — etcher, engraver, lithographer, and painter — 
was born in Bristol, England, on 9 May 1860. He has made his home 
in Philadelphia, where he is a member of the Philadelphia Sketch Club, 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers, and Philadelphia Print Club. He won 
the John Gribbel prize at the Print Club shows in 1935 and 1936. 

It is interesting to note that three members of the Class of 1798 tried 
their hand at painting views of the College — John Abbot, Andrew 
Croswell, and Joseph Story. Has any other class done the like? 


The Story View, shown in Plate XXI, is reproduced from the orig- 
inal in the President’s office. 
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18. Boyd View of the Webber House and 
Court House 1795 
(Plate XXII) 


Inscriptions: 
(at top of leaf) 
A North East View / of / The House of Samuel Webber, A.A.S., and of 
The Court House in Cambridge, 
(under the view) 
By an actual survey: 


(in lower margin) 
William Boyd fecit. 
Water-color; size of view itself approximately 11.12 x 5.12 inches, on a leaf 
14.10 X 12.13 inches. 
Drawn by William Boyd in 1795. 


Tuis view appears on one of the so-called mathematical theses which 
have already been mentioned. It was submitted by Boyd for the Ex- 
hibition held on 29 September 1795, in which he had one of the mathe- 
matical parts. It is listed as Item No. 60 in Badger’s index. At the top 
of the leaf is the title, under which is the view, followed by two col- 
umns of mathematical calculations. The entire upper half of the sheet 
without the calculations was reproduced in The Centennial History of 
the Harvard Law School 1817-1917 (Cambridge, Mass., 1918). The 
view itself was reproduced in reduced state in Samuel F. Batchelder’s 
Bits of Harvard History (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), with the title, 
‘College House No. 2 and the Court House in 1795.’ 

‘The House of Samuel Webber’ here shown was situated about 120 
feet north of the Court House, with an extensive garden intervening. 
It was variously known as the Williams, Russell, Webber, and Farrar 
House and finally as College House No. 2. It was the residence of 
Semuel Webber while he was Hollis Professor of Mathematics from 
1789 to 1806, having been acquired by the College some time prior 
thereto. Upon Webber’s election to the presidency of the College in 
the latter year and his removal to Wadsworth House, it was occupied 
by Professor John Farrar, who succeeded him as Hollis Professor. It 
was later called College House No. 2 to distinguish it from the College 
House located 50 feet to its north which had already been acquired in 
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1774 (to be seen in the Greene View following). College House No. 2 
appears in the College Catalogue as a student’s dormitory from 1817 
to 1834. 

It is as the original home of the Harvard Law School that this gam- 
brel-roofed house particularly deserves to be remembered. For it was 
here — on the first Wednesday in October in 1817 — that the School 
first opened its doors, with one pupil. Two rooms on the ground floor 
of the building (conveniently located next to the Court House) were 
' devoted to its uses — one for Asahel Stearns, the first University Pro- 
fessor of Law (and at the same time dean, treasurer, librarian, and 
entire faculty), and the other for a library, reading room, lecture hall, 
and general meeting room in which were placed those text-books which 
the allowance of $700 would buy, the Corporation on 5 September 
1817 having ‘Voted, that the President may appropriate the lower 
north room in Mr. Farrar’s House to be a Lecture Room and Library 
for the Professor of Law if it shall appear to be wanted for those pur- 
poses.’ The other rooms were occupied for the most part by law 
students. The house was torn down about 1834, after the building of 
Dane Hall and Graduates’ Hall (the southern end of the latest College 
House). 

The Court House also seen in this view was built in 1758 and until 
1816 was the seat of Cambridge justice. The court was at the latter 
date moved to East Cambridge, but the building continued to be used 
for town meetings until 1831. In 1841 the building was removed to 
the corner of Brattle and Palmer Streets and the Lyceum building was 
erected on its site. This, in turn, has given way in recent years to the 
present Harvard Cooperative Society. The Court House was also the 
subject of a mathematical thesis by Robert Hallowell [Gardiner] of 
the Class of 1801. 

William Boyd was born in 1776 in Boston, the youngest brother of 
Brigadier General John P. Boyd. He was admitted to the Boston Latin 
School on 21 January 1791 at the age of fourteen, whence he entered 
Harvard, being graduated with the Class of 1796. In College he was a 
member of the Institute of 1770 and the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Dur- 
ing his short life he had three publications to his credit — all now 
extremely scarce: An Oration, on the Death of Mr. John Russell, 
Senior Sophister, at Harvard University (Boston, 1795), which he 
delivered 25 November 1795; Woman: A Poem, Delivered at a Public 
Exhibition, April 19 [1796], at Harvard University (Boston, 1796); 
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and Beauty, A Poem. Delivered at Cambridge, on the Anniversary 
Commencement, July 20, 1796 (Boston? 1796). He entered the Medi- 
cal School after his graduation and had nearly completed his work 
when he died from consumption on 13 January 1800. 


Plate XXII, showing the Boyd View of the Webber House and 
Court House, is reproduced from the original preserved in the Uni- 
versity Archives. In this case the entire leaf is shown, to illustrate the 
general style of the mathematical theses. 
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19. Croswell View 1796 
(Plate XXIII) 


(A view of Harvard College without title). 
Rectangular water-color and pen drawing; size 8.5 x 6.5 inches. 
Drawn by Andrew Croswell in 1796. 


Tuis recently discovered view bears on its back the following pencilled 
inscription: “Harvard College in 1796 Drawn by Dr. Andrew Cros- 
well.’ The view is particularly interesting, showing for the first time 
as it does the College grounds from a new angle with new features, 
albeit crude in its coloring and delineation. At the extreme left is a 
building which must be the Holmes House, although it is well known 
that this house had a gambrel roof. Next is seen the Charlestown road, 
followed by the fenced-in College buildings and the Meetinghouse of 
the First Church. Between Massachusetts Hall and the Meetinghouse 
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is a white house which is presumably the Sewall House (see No. 7 pre- 
ceding). At the extreme right, across the present Harvard Square, is 
seen the beginning of Dunster Street; on the easterly corner is the 
building which was for a short time College House No. 3 and was sub- 
sequently occupied by Dr Levi Hedge and Dr Plympton (see the 
Kidder View below), and on the westerly a building which was for 
many years a grocery store. It is interesting now to see Dana Hill 
rising behind the College and to realize that such topography once 
existed. 

Andrew Croswell, born at Plymouth on 9 April 1778, entered col- 
lege with the Class of 1798 and was at the time of this view a sophomore 
or even a freshman. ‘He was one of the more diffident and retired 
number of students, and was not often seen mingling with us in our 
pastimes. His time, I doubt not, was profitably employed.’ So wrote 
his classmate, Sidney Willard, many years later. This view indicates 
how some of his time at least was spent. He subsequently studied medi- 
cine, settling in Fayette and then Mercer, Maine, where he practised 
his profession for many years until his death in 1858. His father, of the 
same name, the contentious religious pamphleteer, is of chief interest to 
Harvard men as the author of the scarce tracts, A Testimony Against 
the Prophaness of Some of the public Disputes, on the Last Commence- 
ment-Day (Boston, 1760) and Brief Remarks on the Satyrical Drollery 
at Cambridge, Last Commencement Day (Boston, 1771). 

The drawing was discovered a few years ago, in the hands of a 
dealer, by its present owner, Mr William Germain Dooley, of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. An interesting article written by Mr 
Dooley about the view appeared in the issue of the Boston Evening 
Transcript for 8 February 1936, with half-tone reproduction. The 
drawing was lent for the Harvard Tercentenary Exhibition, and is 
listed as Item No. 398 in the catalogue. It is still enclosed in an eight- 


eenth-century metal stamped frame over wood, originally gilded and 
then painted black. 


The present reproduction, shown in Plate XXIII, is taken directly 
from the original through the courtesy of Mr Dooley. 


* Memories of Youth and Manhood (Cambridge, Mass., 1855), II, 21. 
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20. View from Hollis Window ca. 1796 
(Plate XXIV) 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) W. J. del. 
(2) Prospect from a Study, in the north entry of Hollis Hall. 
Rectangular water-color; size 6.12 x 5 inches. 
Possibly painted by William Jenks about 1796. 


Tuis small view now in the Harvard University Archives has written 
on the back ‘Belonged to Ephraim Abbot, Class of 1806. From the 
estate of his son George E. H. Abbot ’60.’ It is a diagonal view to the 
northwest out of a northern window in Hollis showing a corner of 
Holden Chapel, the Holmes House, and the three other houses on 
Holmes Place, with the Charlestown road in front of them, and im- 
mediately in front of the road the ‘Play-Place.’ In the room may be 
seen a row of books under the window, with a whale oil lamp and 
snuffer on the window sill. On the wall is a mirror or empty picture 
frame bearing the title, “NE Quid Nimis’ — ‘Nothing in excess.’ 

This view must have been painted between the erection of Hollis in 
1764 and Stoughton in 1805. During this period there were in college 
the following ‘W.J.’s.’: William Jennison, Class of 1774; William Jack- 
son, 1783; William Judd, 1787; William Jones, 1793; and William 
Jenks, 1797. The District Reports (see the Revere View, No. 5 
above), which would give the residences of students, have not been 
preserved for the period 1769-95. In the Report for the North Entry 
of Hollis for the quarter ended November 1795; however, William 
Jenks is shown as the occupant of room No. 29 in the northwest corner 
of the fourth floor. A year later he is reported as living in room No. 25 
directly underneath — in both instances with Bates as a roommate. On 
the basis of no better evidence than this, it is suggested that William 
Jenks may have been the artist, and that the drawing gives a picture of 
room No. 25 and the view from its window in 1796. 


The View from Hollis Window, Plate XXIV, is reproduced directly 
from the original in the University Archives. 
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21. Abbot Views 1798 
(Plate XXV) 


Tue Harvard College Library possesses four gouache paintings exe- 
cuted by John Abbot of the Class of 1798 probably during his senior 
year. One is a view of the entire group of College buildings very similar 
to those done by Jonathan Fisher; the others are views of Hollis, Har- 
vard, and Massachusetts individually. According to notes on the back 
of each they were received on 22 July 1867 from John William Pitt 
Abbot of Westford, Massachusetts, of the Class of 1827 — the artist’s 
son. 

John Abbot was born in Westford, Massachusetts, on 27 January 
1777. He entered college with the Class of 1798, after having prepared 
at the local academy of which Dr Levi Hedge was then headmaster. 
While in college he was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. At his 
Commencement he, with another classmate, had as a part ‘A forensic 
disputation upon this question — “Whether laws regulating the interest 
of money conduce to the good of Society?” ’ After his graduation, he 
taught for two years at his former school and then began the study of 
law first in Westford and later in Middlebury, Vermont, and Cam- 
bridge. Thereafter he practiced his profession in his native town until 
his retirement in 1833. He.died on 30 April 1854. For almost fifty 
years he served as a trustee and treasurer of the Westford Academy. 
During this period he was also a member of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of 1820 for revising the Constitution as well as a State Senator 
from Middlesex. In 1805, while a resident of Cambridge, he was a con- 
tributor to the Literary Miscellany. A sketch of Abbot’s life is found 
in Memories of Youth and Manhood (Cambridge, Mass., 1855), writ- 
ten by his classmate, Sidney Willard." 

The four views, all without title or inscription, are as follows: 


a) CoLiece BurILpINGs 


(A view showing Holden, Hollis, Harvard, and Massachusetts Halls). 
Oval gouache drawing; size 15.10x 10.9 inches, with heavy black border 
outside; size of leaf 16.10 x 11.2 inches. 


*TI, 8-11. 
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In addition to the four main Harvard buildings, the small yellow 
Parsonage i is seen in the distance between Harvard and Massachusetts. 
This painting was reproduced in The Bells of Harvard College, by 
A. H. Nichols (Boston, 1911). 


b) Massacuusetts Hai 
(A view of Massachusetts Hall with the western end of Harvard Hall). 


Oval gouache drawing; size 13.0x 10.4 inches, with heavy black border 
outside; size of leaf 17.4 x 11.4 inches. 


The Brewhouse and the barn which stood behind Harvard are 
clearly shown. The lightning rod running down the west face of 
Massachusetts is also of interest. The section of this drawing showing 
Massachusetts Hall alone was reproduced in The Bells of Harvard 
College. 


c) Horus Hatt 


(A view of Hollis Hall with part of Holden Chapel). 


Oval gouache drawing; size 12.0x9.10 inches, with heavy black border 
outside. 


The real item of interest in this view is the large cow enjoying the 
academic freedom of the quadrangle in front of Hollis. 


d) Harvarp Hai 


(A view of Harvard Hall with part of Holden Chapel). 


Oval gouache drawing; size 12.8x10.5 inches, with heavy black border 
outside. 


The solid wooden shutters on Holden are of interest. 


Of the four Abbot views, the one chosen for reproduction here 
(Plate XXV) is the first, showing the four College buildings, taken 
from the original. All four views are at present housed in Massachu- 
setts Hall, where a) and b) hang in the first floor corridor and c) and 
d) in the Perkins Room on the second floor. 
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22. Greene View of the College House 1801 


(Plate XX V1) 
Inscriptions: 
(at top of leaf) 
A North-eastwardly view of the College House taken at a small distance 
by the eye. 


(in wreath in lower right-hand corner) 


Respectfully inscribed / To the government / Of Harvard College / By 
their obedient servant / Charles W Greene. / Sept’ 29. 1801. 


Water-color; size 9.0 x 6.14 inches, on a leaf of about 27.8 x 19.0 inches. 
Drawn by Charles Winston Greene 29 September 1801. 


Tuis thesis is listed as Item No. 88 in Badger’s index. It was submitted 
for the Exhibition of 29 September 1801, in which Greene had one 
of the mathematical parts. Below the title is the view, under which are 
the various mathematical calculations to the left and the dedication 
wreath to the right. 

This ‘ugly three-story, brick-ended, wooden-fronted, College 
House’ — in the words of John Holmes — was the notorious Den of a 
century and a half ago. Built about 1770 as a private dwelling 50 feet 
north of the previously described College House No. 2 (see Boyd View, 
No. 18 above), on the site of the northern end of the present College 
House near the corner of ‘the present Church Street (not then cut 
through), it was acquired by the College in 1774 and from that time 
until 1846, when it was torn down to make way for the northern addi- 
tion to Graduates’ Hall, was used as a College dormitory. From its 
earliest days there were dire and dismal traditions associated with it. 
This is the story that the old women of Cambridge passed on to their 
daughters. Just after its erection the house was owned by a Mr Wis- 
wall, whose wife then had a serious illness which was soon to prove 
fatal. She had as an attendant a woman of a far from savory reputation 
in whom Mr Wiswall was much more interested than in his ailing wife. 
Only a few weeks after the latter’s death he duly married this attendant, 
thereby causing a scandal of the first order. One Sunday shortly after 
the marriage he returned from church to find his new wife in a wild 
and convulsive state in the act of appropriating whatever seemed de- 
sirable out of the wardrobe which her predecessor had left to her chil- 
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dren. She never recovered and, of course, the story was that the devil 
himself had appeared in her and shaken her in pieces for all her sins. 
Another more bloodthirsty story was that a brutal husband — evidently 
this same Mr Wiswall — had dragged his wife by her hair up and down 
stairs and then killed her. There were probably other stories. In any 
event, on the anniversary of the sudden and awful death in whatever 
manner it occurred — and just when it was no one knew — there were 
supposed to be weird sights and sounds that sorely tested the poor 
freshman inhabitants. As one writes the tale in this later day one 
strongly suspects sophomores and the original Bloody Monday night. 
In his speech before the annual meeting of the alumni in 1852 Edward 
Everett briefly mentioned his freshman year in the Den in 1807. At that 
time and prior thereto it was occupied mainly by freshmen but at a 
later date mainly by upper classmen. It appears in the annual Catalogue 
of 1804 (the second issued but the first to give residences) and there- 
afterwards through 1844. 

It was in the lower story of the Den that Marcus Remy’s barber shop 
was located — that emporium described so well by James Russell Low- 
ell.* Also in it was that haberdasher’s shop kept by two indigent ladies 
of quality who rented out commencement gowns. 

Charles Winston Greene of the celebrated Class of 1802 was born in 
Norwich, Connecticut, on 3 July 1783, the son of Daniel Greene of 
the Class of 1768. Removing to Boston in his early boyhood, he was 
entered at the Boston Latin School in 1794, where he was prepared for 
Harvard. In college he was a member of the Institute of 1770, the 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the Phi Beta Kappa Society. His father was 
a person of prominence in the business world and so upon his gradua- 
tion Greene started on a mercantile career. In 1806, upon completing 
his apprenticeship, he went to Europe for five years. When he returned 
he worked as a merchant until the difficulties of the times brought finan- 
cial reverses which caused him to give up business and begin teaching, 
for which he was evidently much better fitted. He opened a private 
boarding school in Jamaica Plain, and for more than thirty years met 
with great success. Among the more than seven hundred pupils whom 
he trained were George W. Curtis, John L. Motley, F. B. Goodrich, 
C. G. Leland, and Fletcher and Edward Webster. He was greatly 
beloved by these pupils for his mild and sociable disposition. The ex- 


* Fireside Travels,’ Putnam’s Monthly, Ill (1854), 384. 
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cellence of his school was perhaps not so much in its educational ad- 
vantages (which were undoubted) but in its moral training, to which 
Greene personally confined himself. Late in his life he moved his school 
to East Greenwich, Rhode Island, but, after a few years, illness com- 
pelled him to give up his labors and he died there on 24 December 1857. 
He received the honorary degree of A.M. from Brown in 1827. 


The Greene View of the College House, Plate XXVI, is reproduced 
from the original in the University Archives. As in the case of the 
Boyd View, the entire leaf is shown. 


References 
Christian Register, XXXVII (9 January 1858). 
Benjamin H. Hall, College Words and Customs (Cambridge, Mass., 1856), p. 155. 


The Harvard Magazine, X (1863-64), 97 (article entitled ‘The First School at 
Newtowne’). 


John Holmes, ‘Harvard Square,’ The Harvard Book (Cambridge, Mass., 1875), 
II, 29. 


Charles Warren, History of the Harvard Law School (New York, 1908), I, 316, 
et seq. 


23. Townsend View of Massachusetts Hall 1802 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper right-hand corner) 

To Samuel Webber, / Professor of Mathematics in the University at Cam- 
bridge, / This Perspective View / of Massachusetts-Hall / is most re- 
spectfully dedicated by / Alexander Townsend. 

Taken in July, 1802. 


Pen and ink drawing; size approximately 3.0 x 3.8 inches, with no border line; 
size of leaf about 21.8 x 14.12 inches. 


Drawn by Alexander Townsend in 1802. 


Tuas thesis is listed as Item No. 97 in Badger’s index. It was submitted 
by Townsend as one of the Commencement parts in 1802. The left 
side of the leaf is taken up with a table of angles; the right has the 
dedicatory inscription at the top with this small view at the bottom. 
A few years earlier the thesis presented by Samuel Welles of the Class 
of 1796 also contained a small end view of Massachusetts Hall; a similar 
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view appeared, along with other buildings, in the thesis of James Sav- 
age, of the Class of 1803. 

Alexander Townsend was born at Boston on 30 June 1784, the son 
of David Townsend, a watchmaker. He was graduated from Harvard 
with the Class of 1802. He and several of his classmates had as Com- 
mencement parts, ‘Pieces in Algebra, Perspective and Astronomy.’ 
This perspective view was undoubtedly the piece presented on that day. 
After graduation he read law in the office of Samuel Dexter and was 
admitted to the bar in 1806. At the request of the town of Boston, he 
delivered the annual Fourth of July oration in 1810. He also engaged 
in active debate at Faneuil Hall on the political topics of the day, but 
because of his uncouth declamatory manner he was not a popular 
speaker. He was a large owner of real estate in the city. He died un- 
married on 13 April 1835. 


Reference 


James S. Loring, The Hundred Boston Orators (Boston, 1852), p. 349. 


24. Simmons View of Harvard Hall 1804 


(Plate XX VII) 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin of the view proper) 
A northwesterly view of Harvard with part of Massachusetts and Hollis 
taken by the rules of Perspective. 
(in lower margin) 
Respectfully dedicated to the Government of Harvard University by 
Wm. Simmons. 
Rectangular water-color; size about 18.6 x 17.4 inches, including about % of an 
inch margin at top of view for inscription and about 1% inches at bottom 
for dedication; size of leaf about 19.2 x 27.0 inches. 


Drawn by William Simmons in 1804. 


Tuis thesis is listed as Item No. 117 in Badger’s index. It was submitted 
for the Exhibition of 24 April 1804, in which Simmons had one of the 
mathematical parts. The top third of the leaf is used for calculations 
and working details. 

It is particularly interesting to see in this view for the first time the 
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row of poplar trees which had just recently been laid out behind the 
fence along the road. 

William Simmons was born at Hanover, Massachusetts, on 9 July 
1782. He was graduated from Harvard in 1804 and began the practice 
of law in Boston, where he was early appointed a justice of the city’s 
Police Court. At the time of his death on 17 June 1843 he was the 
senior justice. ‘He was universally known and everywhere respected 
for his high moral worth, and unimpeachable integrity. The manner in 
which he has performed the responsible duties of his office for a long 
series of years has been such as to give perfect satisfaction to all with 
whom he has been connected.’ * His son, Charles Frederick Simmons of 
the Class of 1841, was lost at sea in February or March, 1862. 


Of the Simmons thesis, only the portion showing the buildings is 
here reproduced (Plate XX VII), taken, as in other cases, from the 
original preserved in the University Archives. 


References 
Boston Courier, 20 June 1843. 
Boston Daily Advertiser, 19 June 1843. 
Boston Daily Advertiser, 15 July 1863 (supplement). 


25. View of Massachusetts Hall ca. 1806-07 


Inscription: 
A North West View of Massachusetts Hall. 


Rectangular water-color; size 14.6 x 10.10 inches, with heavy border line outside; 
size of leaf 18.10 x 13.13 inches. 


Artist unknown. 
Painted and showing the building about 1806-07. 


LittLe more can be added to the above information concerning this 
water-color view, now hanging in the first floor corridor of Massachu- 
setts Hall, nor does anything seem to be known of its provenance. It 
shows the three poplar trees in front of the building — part of the line 
set out early in the century and first seen in Simmon’s mathematical 


* Boston Courier, 20 June 1843. 
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thesis (No. 24 preceding). The sun dial again seen on the western face 
of the building is of interest. 

A hand-colored, collotype reproduction of this view was made in 
1942 by the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts in the Harvard 
College Library. Unfortunately it was erroneously attributed to John 
Abbot (see No. 21 preceding). 


26. Snyder View ca. 1806-07 


(Plate XXVIII) 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Painted by-a Student. Stoughton Hall. Holden Chapel Hollis Hall. 
Harvard Hall. Massachusetts Hall. Snyder. Sculpt 
(2) View of Harvard University in Cambridge Massachusetts 
(3) This Plate is Respectfully Dedicated to the President of the University. 
(4) Published According to Act of Congress June. 17. 1807. 


Rectangular copper-plate line engraving, colored; size approximately 21.8 x 13.4 
inches, including the lower margin. 


Artist unknown; ? engraver H. W. Snyder. 
Painted and engraved about 1806-07. 


* There is a possibility, thus far supported by very little evidence, that this view 
was painted by Samuel Harris, Jr, of the Class of 1810. As will be noted later both 
Harris and H. W. Snyder, who engraved the view, were making engravings for the 
Polyanthos in Boston at this period. Harris, born 12 May 1783, lacking funds for a 
college education, had been apprenticed to Samuel Hill, the engraver who had made 
most of the plates for the Massachusetts Magazine. According to Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham, editor of the Polyanthos: ‘. . . his works, executed before he was twenty years 
old, show that his taste and skill, both in drawing and engraving, had shot ahead of 
the talent of his master’ (Personal Memoirs, p. 58). His main interests, however, were 
the classical and oriental languages, and even at this early date he had become so 
proficient in them that a number of individuals, especially Benjamin Austin, became 
interested in him and supplied the means for him to enter Harvard. After preparatory 
study during which he continued to carry on his art work, he was examined for the 
junior class by the Faculty, which on 3 October 1808 voted that he ‘be accepted for 
the said Class; and that he be required to pay in to the College Treasury $120 for 
advanced standing’ (Faculty Records, VIII, 1806-14). But he was never to graduate, 
for on 7 July 1810 he was drowned while bathing in the Charles. Samuel Gilman, the 
author of ‘Fair Harvard,’ wrote a long obituary notice of him in the Harvard Lyceum. 
A mass of his manuscripts relating to various oriental languages was presented to the 
Harvard College Library, and although there is a self-portrait in pen and ink among 
them there seems to be nothing relating to a view of the College. 
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Tuis engraving of Snyder’s provides the first appearance in a view of 
the present Stoughton Hall, shown with a solid wooden fence between 
it and the road. The long line of Lombardy poplars already seen in 
two earlier views is now much more in evidence. Otherwise the scene 
is little changed. 

The original water-color, ‘painted by a Student,’ from which this 
engraving was made is probably the painting which was long in the 
possession of the American Antiquarian Society, although it is possibly 
the oil painting at one time in the possession of the University Club of 
Syracuse (No. 27 following). At the Tercentenary in 1936, the for- 
mer painting was generously presented to the University by the Anti- 
quarian Society, and was included in the Tercentenary Exhibition of 
the Harvard University Archives. It is listed in the catalogue of the 
exhibition (An Historical Prospect of Harvard College 1636-1936, by 
C. E. Walton, Boston, 1936, p. 39) and is also reproduced in very small 
size (5.4.x 1.2 inches, opposite p. 33). It is the same size as the engrav- 
ing, and is painted on a leaf 21.8 x 15.0 inches; on the back is written: 
‘Harvard College Buildings. About 1807.’ The painting had been ex- 
hibited at a meeting of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts in April, 
1919, and was reproduced in Vol. XXI (1920) of the Society’s Publica- 
tions with the caption: “View of Harvard College about 1807. /En- 
graved for The Colonial Society of Massachusetts / from the original 
in the possession of the American Antiquarian Society’ (size of repro- 
duction 7.11 x 3.0 inches). | 

This view was painted after the completion of Stoughton Hall in 
1805. Although a letter accompanying the copy of the engraving pre- 
sented to the Harvard College Library speaks of its being ‘published by 
Act of Congress June 17, 1807’ and the print itself bears such a date 
line, the Register of Copyrights advises there is no record of a copyright 
entry in the Clerk’s Office of the Federal District Court of Massachu- 
setts or of New York during the period from 1806 to 1814, inclusive. 
No advertisement concerning the print could be found in the Boston 
papers for 1807. No mention of either the painting or engraving is 
made in the Corporation Records or in the miscellaneous College papers 
between 1805 and 1810. A study of the trees, however, indicates that 
it was probably drawn about 1806-07; it evidently antedates the Bell 
View which in turn antedates that of Shaw (see below); the latter was 
without much doubt done in 1810. 

For a long time the only known copy of the Snyder engraving was 
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in the Harvard College Library. It was received in June, 1888, from 
the ‘heirs of Eliza M. Judkins’ of Cambridge, who was a great-grand- 
daughter of Jonathan Hastings, College Steward from 1755 to 1779. 
The print had become much darkened by age, but has recently been 
restored and renovated by the Fogg Art Museum. 

A second copy, acquired by Goodspeed’s Book Shop late in 1939, 
was reproduced and described in the Month for December, 1939. It is 
heavily colored with opaque water color or gouache, which naturally 
covers much of the engraved detail. 

A third copy, mounted on canvas, with color superior to the other 
two, is now owned by Robert Endicott Osgood of the class of 1943. 
It is the family tradition that this copy was given to Dr George Osgood 
of Danvers when a medical student at Harvard by a classmate — the 
‘Student’ who drew it for a group of friends in the class. From him it 
passed in direct family line to Moses Endicott Osgood, Charles Nathan 
Osgood of the Class of 1879, Harold Alexander Osgood of the Class of 
1906, and finally to the present owner. Unfortunately there is no rec- 
ord in the archives of the College or of the Medical School that a 
George Osgood ever was in attendance. 

A fourth copy, in good condition and attractively colored, is owned 
by George H. S. Soule, of Plympton, Massachusetts. 

Curtis and Cameron made a photostat of the engraving but do not 
seem to have issued it as one of their Copley Prints. This photostatic 
reproduction measures 13.6 x 7.11 inches. 

H. W. Snyder was engraving in New York from 1797 to 1805. In 
1806-07 he made good stipple portraits for the Polyanthos in Boston. 
Again according to Buckingham: “The portraits of Mrs. Stanley, of the 
theatre, James Fennel, also an actor, Rev. Dr. Stillman, and and [sic] 
General Eaton, were engraved by a young man from New-York by 
the name of Snyder.’ Most of the other engravings in the twenty num- 
bers of this publication were done by Samuel Harris. Snyder usually 
signed his plates ‘Snyder’ but one published in Boston in 1807 was 
signed ‘H. W. Snyder.’ He made a number of line illustrations for the 
third edition of Asher Benjamin’s American Builder's Companion, 
published in Boston in 1816. He also engraved ‘A Map of the State of 
Vermont by James Whitelaw Esq. 1809’ which appeared in the second 
edition of Samuel Williams’s The Natural & Civil History of Vermont 
(Burlington, 1809). 

The present Stoughton Hall, which is seen for the first time in the 
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Snyder View, had been projected as early as 1764, when Harvard Hall 
was being built. The latter building was given over entirely to general 
college use, with no quarters for students. Although dormitory space 
was greatly needed at that time, it was not provided in Harvard Hall 
because, for one reason, Governor Bernard assured the committee for 
the building that he would give his consent to an act for a lottery to 
raise funds for a new dormitory to be placed north of Hollis. In 
pursuance of this promise there was passed on 25 June 1765 “An Act 
for raising by Lottery the Sum of £3200, for building another Hall 
for the Students of Harvard College to dwell in.’ * 

The committee appointed under this act took no steps to carry its 
provisions into effect and finally refused to act at all. Thereupon, in 
1772, the legislature amended the original act and appointed a second 
committee. The times were not propitious for such an undertaking and 
the committee had little success in selling tickets; in fact, so little success 
that they advised the Corporation that unless the College would take off 
a number of tickets which were unsold, they would resign their trust. 
Thereupon the Corporation on 14 February 1775, ‘considering that 
this Lottery was designed by the General Court for a purpose of great 
importance to the College, & judging it their duty to do everything in 
their power to prevent the failure of so good a design . . . Voted: 
That the College will take to their own account, at the risque of the 
proposed profits, two thousand tickets, if so many shall remain unsold 
at the time fixed for drawing.’* The first of June 1775 had been set 
for the commencement of drawing, but before it arrived there were 
weightier affairs to worry about, and the following memorandum note 
in the Corporation Records in connection with the aforesaid vote 
tersely tells the story: ‘N.B. The Managers of the aforesaid Lottery 
afterw’d gave it up, the war breaking out.’ * 

On 17 February 1786 the Corporation appointed a committee to take 
measures to reinstate this lottery, but the effects of the war were still 
felt on all sides, and with little money for such speculations the matter 
was dropped. Within a few years, however, conditions had greatly 
changed, and the excitement over lotteries had increased so tremen- 
dously that the Corporation again took the matter up, on 3 June 1793 


* Chap. 21, Acts of 1765, cited by Noble, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XX VII, 164. 
* Corporation Records, II, 415, as quoted by Noble, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XX VII, 


166. 
* bid. 
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presenting a petition to the General Court of the new State to revive 
the lottery which the Province had previously granted. Acting on this 
memorial, the General Court on June 14 of the following year passed 
an act originally for four years for raising the sum of eight thousand 
pounds for the purpose of erecting a new College building, as ‘it is in- 
convenient, at present, to make a grant from the public treasury.’ * 
Although there was a great wave of speculation sweeping the coun- 
try at this time, which had its outlet in the purchase of lottery tickets, 
there were still some voices raised against the mania. Reverend William 
Bentley wrote in 1794: “The College lottery is granted to build another 
hall for the use of the students. This liberty for building Colleges and 
Meeting Houses seems a public license to the Clergy for speculation, 
which many of them cheerfully embrace.’* The excuse was sufficient 
to satisfy their consciences, as evidenced by the letter proposing to buy 
a ticket received by the College from one of the missionaries it was su 
porting: ‘Having never been successful in Lotteries I should not have 
made the proposal had not this been in favor of the course of literature.’ * 
Drawings began for the first class of the lottery on 13 November 
1794; for this class there were 25,000 tickets at $5 each. In connection 
with the second class the following advertisement — typical of all — 
was issued: 
Now or Never!! 
is SO great is the demand for Tickets in the 2d Class of Harvard 
College Lottery, that it has become doubtful whether there will be any 
to dispose of, for several days previous to the oth of April next, on 
which day the Lottery is positively to commence drawing. The spirit 
which animated the first settlers of this country, to promote useful 
knowledge, has, if possible, increased with the present generations; 
and this is the evidence, That there is scarcely a single one in the com- 
munity, either male or female, who is not more or less interested in the 
College Lottery. 
The lisping babe cries, papa care for me, 
Pray buy a TICKET — and in time you'll see, 
The pleasing benefit thy son will find, 
In Learning faithfully to serve mankind.‘ 


*Chap. 1, Acts of 1794, cited by Quincy, History of Harvard University, Il, 273. 

* The Diary of William Bentley (Salem, Mass., 1905-14), Il, 97, quoted by Noble, 
Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XXVIl, 171. 

* Harvard College Papers, III, 202, as quoted by Noble, ibid. 


* Columbian Centinel, 18 March 1795, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., 
XII, 155-156. 
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In the drawing of 1 January 1795 the College won its own first prize 
of $10,000 on a ticket which it had taken up from the managers as one 
of those unsold. There were two more classes the next year, each with 
15,000 tickets at $5. The success of the three classes emboldened the 
managers to draw up a fourth class, with 25,000 tickets at a price of 
$10 each, but as modern speculators would say they evidently had 
over-stayed their market, for the drawing originally called for Janu- 
ary, 1796, was postponed first to April, and then to September 15, be- 
cause of lack of sales. Even then the drawings were shortly suspended 
because the College refused to risk its own funds in taking the unsold 
tickets. Drawing was finally resumed and completed in December. 
This was not the end of the matter, however, because the College soon 
became involved in litigation with Benjamin Austin, Jr, and the other 
managers. 

The original lottery had been granted for four years, but since suffi- 
cient funds for the new building had not been received by the spring of 
1798, the College was prepared to ask for an extension. The legal 
difficulties with the managers were a deterrent, however, and the whole 
matter was dropped. According to the books of Treasurer Storer, the 
College received in cash from the entire lottery only $11,435.06. With 
the addition of compound interest up to the time of building, the total 
credit to the lottery became $18,392.61. 

Even with insufficient funds on hand the Corporation finally deemed 
it essential to provide the new dormitory, and on 14 October 1803 
voted ‘that it is expedient to set about the building of a College the next 
spring’ and ‘that Judge Davis and the Treasurer be a Committee to con- 
sult Artists with respect to a plan of a new College, to get an estimate 
of the cost of a building, and to determine the best method of procur- 
ing materials and to make report.’* A month later Caleb Gannett, the 
College Steward, was authorized to issue advertisements and receive 
proposals for the excavation and foundation work and for the various 


necessary materials.” In February he was authorized to obtain bids for 
erecting a building: 


one hundred and four feet long and forty four feet wide, and four stories high, 
the walls to be of statute bricks; the first story to be 24 bricks thick, the second 
2, the third and fourth 14% each, and a partition wall from the bottom to the top 


* College Records, IV, 654, in the Harvard University Archives. 
* Ibid., TV, 2. 
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of 1% brick thick. — The walls to be built in the best manner. — The wood 
work to be four floors and a roof; also one hundred and sixteen window frames 
and sashes, — the sashes to be for glass of 8 x 10 — 24 for each window in the 
three first stories, and 16 for the fourth; also four outside doors; also four outside 
doors. [sic] — The whole of the materials to be furnished by the Corporation.* 


On March 19 he was appointed agent of the Corporation to make 
the necessary contracts (with the approval of the Corporation) for the 
required work and materials. At the same time he was told to advise 
with Colonel Dawes and Mr Bulfinch relative to the plan of the 
building.’ 

Colonei Thomas Dawes was the revolutionary patriot and master- 
builder who had already erected Harvard and Hollis Halls. Much has 
been written about Charles Bulfinch’s design of University Hall; it 
seems not to be generally realized that he also designed Stoughton Hall. 
On 19 March 1804, in addition to the appointment of Gannett, it was 
also voted ‘that the Corporation accept and approve the plan of a new 
college edifice, drawn by Charles Bulfinch, Esquire, and that he be 
requested to inspect the execution of the plan of said building, and that 
he receive an adequate compensation for his services.’ * Bulfinch in a 
letter of April 3 evidently demurred at being required to perform the 
architect’s usual duties of inspecting the work, for on April 4 the Cor- 
poration voted ‘that the duties to be performed by Mr. Gannett . . . 
will . . . render it unnecessary for Mr. Bulfinch to attend at Cam- 
bridge . . . , but that Mr. Bulfinch be fully consulted, previously to 
commencement of the college building, as to the best mode of executing 
the plan which has been adopted; and that he be applied to from time 
to time for his advice. . . .* 

As early as 1764, when the new Harvard Hall was built, it had been 
planned to have the new dormitory when built placed north of Hollis — 
but then and even down to the actual building of this new Stoughton 
the ‘front’ of the College was toward the Common. On 9 May 1804 
for the first time, however, the College took steps to shift its orientation 
to what had originally been the cow-yard to give us the College as it 
now stands around the Yard. The Corporation’s record on this im- 
portant change may well be quoted: 


The Corporation having procured an accurate survey of all the lands now owned 
by the College, . . . and having taken into consideration, as far as in their 


‘ Ibid., IV, 5. * Ibid., IV, 6-7. * Ibid., IV, 7. ‘ Ibid., 1V, 7-8. 
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power, all circumstances present and future, which may probably affect the 
accommodation of the University with respect to buildings, upon due delibera- 
tion of the same, Voted, to place the new edifice, to be erected this year, upon a 
line with Hollis Hall, and thirty four feet distant from it northerly, so as to 
make the south end parallel to the north side of Holden Chapel, and upon the 
supposition, that after said Chapel shall be taken down, no building will be 
erected in its place, and with an apprehension, that in some future time it may 
be found expedient to extend the College Buildings, eastward of the present 
range of Hollis Hall and of the new building now contemplated." 


Work went steadily forward on the new building with the usual 
difficulties, particularly in connection with the brick work. On 1 June 
1805 it was sufficiently advanced for the installation of lightning rods. 
On June 24 the Corporation took up the arduous task of deciding the 
color scheme for the rooms: ‘Voted That the walls of the Rooms in the 
New College & of the studies exclusive of the wood work be painted 
with water colours, the lower rooms yellow; the second story green; 
the third story blue; and the fourth story, lilac.’ And we know the 
building must have been about finished when the President and Fellows 
in all their august dignity voted this final touch, “That Mr. Gannett be 
authorized & requested to direct the building of a necessary for the new 
college, in such situation & of such construction as he may judge 
expedient.’ ® 

The building was first occupied at the opening of College in 1805, 
students paying $2.00 per quarter for each study; as shown by the 
broadside Catalogue issued at that time, it appears with the name of 
New Hall. 

Finally, on 13 January 1806, the Corporation voted “That the New 
College be called Stoughton Hall, in memory of his Honor William 
Stoughton, a liberal benefactor of the University, & that Dr. Pearson 
be requested to prepare a preamble to this vote, previous to the record- 
ing of it, expressing more particularly the donations made by Governor 
Stoughton, & the considerations, on which this vote is grounded.’ * 
The preamble was never written. 

Such is the story of the present Stoughton Hall, finally erected after 
more than thirty years had been spent in the attempt, at a cost of some 
$23,700, of which the College supplied from its general funds over 
$5,000. Architecturally it does not equal the other early buildings of 
the College; and the very simple reason is that it lacks the projections 


* Ibid., IV, 14-15. * Ibid., IV, 63. * Ibid. ‘ Ibid., IV, 79. 
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marking the level of every story (which its neighbor, Hollis, possesses) 
to break up the uniformity and bareness of its walls. By the time it was 
built the fine, early practice of the bricklayer in projecting a couple of 
courses when he came to the floor line, so as to accommodate and find 
a bearing for the joists, without cutting into the brickwork, had already 
lapsed. 


Snyder’s engraving is shown in Plate XXVIII, reproduced from the 
Osgood copy through the courtesy of the present owner, Robert Endi- 
cott Osgood. Plate XXIX shows the water-color painting presented 
to the University by the American Antiquarian Society and now hang- 
ing in the Perkins Room in Massachusetts Hall. 
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27. University Club of Syracuse View ca. 1806-07 


(A northwest view of Harvard College from the Common). 


Rectangular painting — evidently a water-color (although called an oil in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine article — see below); size unknown. 


Artist unknown. 
Painted about 1806-07. 


Tuis view was drawn from the same spot as was the preceding water- 
color, from which the Snyder engraving was probably made. Al- 
though the present view is now known only through a reproduction, it 
would seem to differ from the former only in such small details that it is 
very possible that one was copied from the other, perhaps by the same 
artist. It is also quite possible that this painting formed the actual basis 
of Snyder’s engraving rather than the water-color formerly at Worces- 
ter. For one thing, both this painting and engraving show some small 
figures of pedestrians in the foreground while the preceding water- 
color does not. 

The present painting was formerly in the possession of the Univer- 
sity Club of Syracuse, New York. A half-tone reproduction made 
from a photograph taken by the Club’s secretary, Dr Horace A. Eaton 
of the Class of 1893, appeared in the issue of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine for September 1911 * with the inscription, “View of Harvard 
College about 1770.’ Unfortunately this inscription and the few re- 
marks accompanying the reproduction seriously err in placing the date 
of the view as early as 1770 —inexcusably when it is realized that 
Stoughton Hall, which appears squarely in front of one’s gaze, was not 
built until 1804-05. 

In the magazine also appeared the following letter which Dr Eaton 


had received from Mr John Nichols, who presented the painting to 
the Club: 


The Harvard picture came to me from my grandfather, John W. Adams. His 
youngest brother David, entered Harvard in 1802 and died in Cambridge 1804. 
The picture was given to David by his uncle, John Woodman, who was a stu- 
dent, or rather graduated from Harvard somewhere about 1774. The exact date 
I cannot give, as his papers were burnt at my place in 1893. The above is what 
my grandfather told me as regards the above. 


**An Unpublished View of the Colleges,’ XX (1911-12), 42-43. 
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The records show that no John Woodman was ever graduated from or 
even attended Harvard prior to 1800; or for that matter was graduated 
from any New England college. The records largely corroborate Mr 
Nichol’s statement about David Adams, however. He appears as a 
junior in the first annual Catalogue issued by the College — the broad- 
side of October 1803. He also appears as a senior a year later, but he 
died on 4 March 1805, before his graduation. His home was in Lon- 
donderry, New Hampshire. Since Stoughton Hall was not sufficiently 
advanced to have lightning rods installed until 1 June 1805 (see the 
preceding account), and since the trees in the painting show foliage, it 
seems highly improbable that the painting could have been executed 
before David Adams’s death. In this case, Mr Nichols’s statement that 
John Woodman or in fact anyone else gave David Adams the picture is 
presumably incorrect, and Mr Nichols’s grandfather, John W. Adams, 
must evidently have acquired it in some other manner. 

In the notes which accompanied the reproduction in the Graduates’ 
Magazine it was said that ‘the ell of Wadsworth House peeps from be- 
yond the corner of Massachusetts.’ The building which is seen is not 
Wadsworth but most likely the Old Parsonage which, as already noted, 
stood near the eastern end of the present Wigglesworth Hall.’ 

The reproduction and accompanying notes in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine are all that are now available with reference to this painting. Dr 
Eaton has been able to give no additional information about it; and the 
University Club is unable to locate it or find anyone with knowledge 
concerning it. 

Hamirton VaucHan Bait 

*See the Du Simitiére View, No. 6 above. 


(To be continued) 











The Reading of Nieman Fellows 
at Harvard 


NE of the most surprising of those windfalls which have 
accounted for so much of the unparalleled expansion of 
educational enterprise in America brought to Harvard in 
the late 1930’s a gift of over a million dollars from the 

estate of a publisher’s widow. Agnes Wahl Nieman wished to honor 
the memory and advance the ideals of her husband, Lucius Nieman, 
founder of the Milwaukee Journal. Her only stipulation was that the 
money be used ‘to elevate the standards of journalism in the United 
States and educate persons deemed especially qualified for journalism.’ 

It was one of those rare bequests university administrators dream of: 
‘without strings.’ It could have been plowed into the English Depart- 
ment, or used to establish a school of journalism, an indulgence of which 
Harvard was innocent, or been spread around almost any way to 
strengthen the various departments through which in three hundred 
years Harvard has educated her fair share of American journalists. But 
it spelled to James B. Conant an opportunity to apply his Yankee in- 
genuity, and out of it came the Nieman Fellowships, which were and 
remain a unique enterprise in adult professional education. 

Most of the editors he consulted told him his scheme wouldn’t work. 
But one of the qualities that have given James B. Conant the stature he 
has among college presidents is a capacity to do without advice when 
he can’t find it to suit. So he used the Nieman funds to provide fellow- 
ships to bring about a dozen working newspapermen a year to Harvard 
on leave from their active jobs — here to use such of the resources of a 
great university as they should find serviceable to their ends. They 
were to stay a year and return to journalism with such reinforcements 
as they could muster from Harvard. 

To keep the enterprise to those most apt to stick to their journalistic 
last, he set a requirement of at least three years’ newspaper experience 
for an applicant. To see that the academic adventure should not wean 
them away from their vocation, he required each to secure a leave of 
absence to qualify for a Fellowship. To ensure that men with families 
and obligations should not be prevented from coming, he adjusted 
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stipends to the salaries relinquished for the year of study. To make it a 
year of fullest opportunity for intellectual exploration, he freed the 
Fellowships of all academic requirements and removed any chance of 
course credit or degrees to Nieman Fellows. These measures made it 
possible to take newspapermen as they came, waiving questions of 
scholastic preparation, and permitted each Fellowship to be as informal 
and individual an experience as residence at a university can provide. 

So Harvard has had Nieman Fellows coming to the university on 
their own terms and taking what they could from it for ten years now. 
The experts were wrong. So many journalists have wanted to come 
that the chief problem from the beginning has been one of selection for 
a handful of Fellowship awards among a host of applicants. Three 
hundred nine applied the first year — 1938 — and ever since applicants 
have numbered ten to twenty times as many as the Fellowships available. 
This has made possible selection of an exceptional group each year. 
The Fellows have been the most mature group in the university, at an 
average age of thirty-two, after an average of some ten years of news- 
paper work. 

Of the 122 Fellows who have come through 1947, two-thirds (81) 
were already college graduates, and eight had also master’s degrees. 
Twenty-four had started college but never finished. Seventeen had 
never been to college. 

In the nature of newspaper work the men who had proved their 
journalistic quality without college degrees had learned to do purpose- 
ful reading and research and to absorb information and ideas. It has 
proved nearly impossible to tell the college graduates from the non- 
graduates among Nieman Fellows, and some of the men who have made 
the most indelible impression upon Harvard had never finished high 
school. 

So with very varying degrees of scholastic background and at ages 
from twenty-four to over forty, these journalists have entered the uni- 
versity at different levels of preparation, at various stages in their pro- 
fession, and with widely differing desires. But all have come with 
questions to ask and answers to find. All have come seeking knowledge 
they expected the university to supply. Some have been writers, some 
editors, some published their own small papers. They have been re- 
porters, editorial writers, Washington correspondents, foreign corre- 
spondents, and technicians of the copy desk. The one thing they have 
had in common is that all are qualified journalists whose past perform- 
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ance promises future service in their strategic calling. Harvard offers 
no course in journalism. That they bring with them. 

For the rest, they have taken advice where they have found it. They 
have outlined their general plans in their applications and had them 
accepted. Some have come with books to write; some conscious of gaps 
to fill in previous education; some to prepare for special assignments in 
the foreign field or in Washington; some to catch up with the changing 
world of their time, in economics, international relations, social dynam- 
ics; others to concentrate in areas where modern journalism requires 
specialization, in labor economics, agriculture, science, housing, or city 
planning. 

Incidentally, the distribution of the whole 122 through 1947 shows 
the largest number (30) have centered their work in American history. 
The next largest number (21) have concentrated in international af- 
fairs. Economics has claimed the principal attention of 19, including 8 
whose concern was chiefly with labor. Regional studies have occupied 
13, most of them Southerners seeking answers to the particular social 
and economic problems of the South. Government, national to munici- 
pal, has proved the chief interest of 10, city planning of 5. Six science 
writers have explored the various science departments. Two Fellows 
have found their interest in sociology, 2 in agriculture, 1 in housing. 

The other dozen defy classification. Some have ranged pretty well 
through the college catalogue. But with minor excursions into litera- 
ture, philosophy, psychology, and the arts, most, as would be expected 
from their necessary concern with public affairs, have centered their 
work in history, government, and economics. 

Thus their demands upon a university are various. Equally so are 
their problems of devising ways and means to make the most of their 
year. They may divide their time as they choose between lecture and 
library, conference and laboratory, discussion and cogitation. 

The importance of the university library to such a group in such an 
informal scheme of education can be imagined. But it need not be 
imagined. It is eloquently and enthusiastically chronicled in the annual 
reports of every group of Nieman Fellows to the Curator of the Fel- 
lowships. 

‘Reading, it seems to me,’ said Harry Ashmore (1942), now editor 
of the Arkansas Gazette, ‘has been perhaps the most important part of 
my Nieman experience. I can’t be sure that I’ve read wisely or well, 
but I’ve read a lot, ranging all the way from “The Middle Class in 
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American Politics” to “Reflections in a Golden Eye.” If the Nieman 
Foundation had given me no more than access to Harvard’s great li- 
brary and long days in which to read I should consider my time well 
spent. I came seeking knowledge and tolerance and broader under- 
standing, and obviously, I’m in no position to judge how successful my 
effort has been. If instinct counts for anything, I can say that I feel that 
I have gained a great deal, that my thinking is clearer, that I am better 
able to see things whole.’ 

The Fellows have stack privileges in Widener, and stalls if they need 
them. Each Fellow is associated with one of the Harvard Houses and 
so has the use of the informal House libraries where smoking, com- 
fortable chairs, and open stacks add pleasure to reading. Also the Nie- 
man reading room has a small collection of books, with an emphasis on 
journalism and a journalist’s interest in current affairs. 

James Colvin, who came from the Chicago Daily News, did much of 
his reading in his House library, and writes of it (1942): 


Winthrop House’s library is anybody’s dream come true, with overstuffed 
chairs, ash trays, an atmosphere of elegance that no newspaperman deserves, 
and free access to the stacks. The 10,000 volumes of this House Library are 
really complete to an astonishing degree. It was seldom that I couldn’t find 
there virtually any book recommended by any professor. 


The voracity for reading of Nieman Fellows once they are unleashed 
from typewriter and deadlines to have a chance to finish a book has 
often astounded their academic colleagues. The reading of 100, 150, 
even 250 books in special fields is a frequent detail of the Fellows’ 
reports on their year. 

This is facilitated by the hospitality and cooperation of the library 
staff. An explanatory tour of Widener is an annual introduction to 
and by the librarian. 

The exuberance with which many of the newsmen have immersed 
themselves in the intellectual abundance of the university occasionally 
finds picturesque expression. ‘I think my state of mind when I came to 
Harvard,’ said Arthur Eggleston of the San Francisco Chronicle, who 
was forty-three and had seen most of the world, ‘was that of a man 
embarrassed with riches. I was tempted to do as the circus midget who 
married the circus fat lady — run ’round and ’round the Harvard Yard 
shouting “Mine! All mine!”’ 

He soon disciplined his enthusiasm, as his report (1941) shows: 
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My interest in popular movements, political and economic, led me to Amer- 
ican history and particularly to the period during, preceding and immediately 
after, the civil war. The core of study consisted in reading Sandburg’s six vol- 
umes on the life of Abraham Lincoln, together with most of the pamphlets and 
sermons on the John Brown episode, the two volumes of Wendell Phillips’ col- 
lected speeches and addresses, Woodward’s American history and special studies 
of Lincoln’s life by Herndon, Raymond, Barton and others. From these I have 
been led to Freeman’s Robert E. Lee and Allen’s ‘Reconstruction,’ which pre- 
sent the ultra-left view of reconstruction in the South. (I intend to take Buck’s 
History of the South from 1865 to the present during the second half year.) 


The reading listed by the Fellows attests that they did not shun the 
heavy and slow-going books. 

‘It was tough going, at least for me,’ says Harry Montgomery, now 
business editor of the Associated Press, of his reading in economic the- 
ory in the Christmas holidays and January reading period of 1940-41. 


Here is some of my reading: Hobbes’ Leviathan, Hegel’s Introduction to his 
Philosophy of History and selections from his Philosophy of Law, Locke’s Civil 
Government, first three books of The Wealth of Nations, J. S. Mill’s Auto- 
biography and Book III of his Principles of Political Economy (now doing), 
James E. Meade’s Intro. to Econ. Analysis and Policy, Part II, Joan Robinson’s 
Intro. to Theory of Employment, Industrial Markets and Public Policy by 
Donald H. Wallace, Hansen’s Full Recovery or Stagnation?, Dunbar’s Theory 
and History of Banking, reading in the following textbooks: Garver and Han- 
sen’s Principles of Economics, Zimmerman’s Consumption and Standards of 
Living, and Lutz’ Public Finance, and various articles, testimony, etc., in current 
periodicals and government reports. Oh, yes, also Arensberg and Kimball’s 
Community Life in Ireland for Parsons’ course. 


The library has served as the main line of work for men with proj- 
ects — such as Latin America, Race Relations, and Regional Problems — 
that are not fully covered in organized courses. 

John M. Clark came from the editorial page of the Washington Post 
in the first year to concentrate on Latin America, and card indexed his 
reading in some 363 books in that field from lists provided him by 
Professor Clarence Haring and Dr Lewis Hanke. 

Five years later, Ernest M. Hill, then a reporter from Oklahoma City, 
now a correspondent in South America, reported on his similar Nieman 
program: 


I would recommend to anyone interested in acquiring special qualifications 
for writing about Latin America a heavy schedule of reading. Widener is well 
equipped to provide material for intense concentration on all of the countries. 
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Almost every group has included a number of vigorous modern- 
minded Southerners alert to the peculiar problems of their region. 

“Why come to Harvard to study the South?’ a New England Fellow 
quipped at an Alabama colleague. “Where can you study it in the 
South?’ was the answer. 

“While I did not find any organized course in the field of race rela- 
tions as it affects the Southern Negro,’ says Paul J. Hughes (1944) of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘I believe I made up for that lack in 
special reading assignments and personal contacts.’ 

‘As my major activity of the year I count my reading in race relations, 
pivoted about the Negro and done under the guidance of Professor 
Paul Buck,’ reports George Chaplin (1941), then city editor of the 
Greenville [S. C.] Piedmont. 


I am carrying home an extensive bibliography and plan to continue my read- 
ing, particularly in Southern problems as they relate to the national picture. 

During April I wrote a 30-page paper developing the thesis that a largely 
invalid dream of the past is still beclouding the South’s grasp of current relations 
and, until psychoanalysis is effected, the region will never deal intelligently with 
its fundamental race relations. I also stressed the nation’s stake in the South and 
the need for more federal aid. The paper was done principally to find out how 
I felt after some exploration of the field. 

An adventure of this sort—and for me it has been an adventure — defies 
precise measurement, and I shall not essay it, other than to note that it has given 
me time to read, to listen, to weigh and, after a fashion, to plan. 


Nat Caldwell from the Nashville Tennessean laid the groundwork 
for practical crusading against the Boss Crump control of his state by 
a program of research that he describes: 


Early in the year [1940-41] at the suggestion of Professor Lambie I began a 
study of local government in my own state of Tennessee. 

I decided on the advice of Professor Lambie to carry on this work from sets 
of statistical information collected by the Tennessee Taxpayers Association, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the University of Tennessee. Such additional 
information as was useful was to be culled from the individual reports of the 
Tennessee cities. 

I have continued along these lines, and spent most of my Christmas holidays 
collecting further material from the offices of the Taxpayers Association at 
Nashville and the TVA at Knoxville. I discovered that there was no responsible 
state agency in Tennessee making any effort to collect and study fiscal and ad- 
ministrative information from cities or counties of the state. Thus there could 
be no informed general direction given by the state, if it had chosen to do so, 
for the conduct of local government. Such general legislation as there was ap- 
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peared to be of the hit or miss variety, and usually had resulted in no measurable 
ood. 

: I have persuaded my newspaper, the Nashville Tennessean, to undertake 

upon my return a campaign for local government reform and revision in Ten- 

nessee. The research department of TVA is making a rather complete study 

of the needs for reform in county government, and I am going to try on a 

smaller scale to get a picture of the needs for reform in city government. 

Professor Lambie has also suggested that I study in so far as time will permit 
the material on hand at the library in Littauer on the city manager plan for 
operating a municipality. 

My other major effort during the first half of the year was a study of the 
regulatory and community improvement values of the TVA program. This was 
undertaken under the direction of Professor Fainsod in connection with my 
reading in Government 29 (Government Regulation of Industry). 

For this reason I have decided to spend a considerable portion of my time 
remaining here in the collecting and arranging of the information available on 
Tennessee cities and towns. During the holidays I also sought to persuade the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission to secure some additional information 
for me, and if this comes through I should get a fairly complete picture. 

The purpose and use of this material, when I return to Tennessee, will be 
in the preparation of a series of articles and perhaps some pamphlets on local 
government in Tennessee. These would point out the evils or inefficiencies 
and be accompanied by other articles suggesting general improvements and 
statewide legislation to provide these improvements. For that purpose and 
under the direction of Professor Lambie, and his associate, Mr. Barber, I have 


made a sketchy study of the Massachusetts plan for state supervision of local 
government activities. 


William Pinkerton, now director of the Harvard University News 
Office, on a Fellowship in 1940-41 (when a member of the Washing- 
ton staff of the Associated Press), describes his reading to coordinate 
course offerings in sociology: 


The direction of my work during the first semester was set by the work of 
such social anthropologists as Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, and Bronislaw 
Malinowski. It seemed to me that the methods they had used to gain insight 
into the patterns of primitive societies were at least suggestive for the attempt 
at a better understanding of modern American civilization. 

Although no course was offered in Social Anthropology, Mr. Kluckhohn 
consented to advise me on reading in the field. In this, Kluckhohn was particu- 
larly helpful, because the reading which he suggested was as much in works 
on aspects of American society as it was in the studies of primitive cultures. 
Because of this, the work which I did under Kluckhohn dovetailed neatly with 
Talcott Parsons’ course in ‘Economics and the Social Structure.’ In fact, their 
reading suggestions overlapped. 
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I have done all the reading in Parsons’ course, plus some further reading in 
the same field of books that caught my interest. I was interested in doing a 
paper under Parsons. I decided that the most useful thing would be to try to 
organize my newspaper experience in terms of Parsons’ ‘schema.’ I have writ- 
ten five chapters of a paper called “The Newspaperman,’ and hope to finish the 
thing off while I am still around here and can discuss it with Parsons.* 


The self-education that Fellows have organized for themselves has 
been a marked characteristic of Nieman programs. William J. Miller 
(1941), later war correspondent of the Cleveland Press, describes his 
program that included extensive research for a historical novel, attend- 
ance at nine courses, and a home-rigged method of equipping himself in 
mathematics and philosophy. 

His ‘skittering about’ he explains, ‘sprang from a feeling that there 
was only one opportunity at college facilities and a desire not to miss 
anything I would regret after the opportunity had passed. It is a mis- 
take likely to be made by any one without previous college training.’ 

This able newsman’s educational adventure seems worthy of exten- 
sive quotation for its description of what such a year of freedom for 
intellectual exploration can mean to the right man: 


As a general rule I did not stay long with any course where I felt an equiva- 
lent could be obtained by reading. At the same time, in order to keep as free 
a hand as possible in my reading, I sought those courses where I thought the 
most could be obtained from lectures. 

To particularize: I attended Prof. Allport’s lectures, and completed the first 
quarter reading (Doob’s Propaganda, Lippmann’s Stereotypes, Allport’s At- 
titudes, three issues of Public Opinion Quarterly). Toward the end of the first 
quarter I dropped this course, not from any lack of interest, but from a greater 
interest in Prof. Fay’s course [History of Continental Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century], which I had meanwhile sampled, believing it more valuable for my 
purposes and believing I had already obtained as much, from the former, as I 
should find immediately useful. I attended Economics A for a time until con- 
vinced that the slowness with which it necessarily moved, being a freshman 
class, might make it more profitable to spend the hour elsewhere. . . . I con- 
fined myself thereafter to reading Garver & Hansen’s Principles of Economics, 
which I acquired for the purpose; and applied this hour to J. D. Wild’s course 
in Plato, which I attended for several weeks. Here again I eventually decided 
to turn to reading, since two of the three weekly classes were confined to 
lectures anyway. Having heard enough of the lectures to obtain what I con- 
sidered to be the essence of the Platonic doctrine, and the spirit of Dr. Wild’s 


* This has been published in four parts in the quarterly, Nieman Reports, through 
the issues of 1947. 
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approach to it, I thereafter confined myself to reading the Loeb editions which 
I had acquired for this purpose. 

Henceforward I applied this hour to Dr. Leopold’s lectures on American 
Diplomatic History. I found these interesting and valuable, and continued with 
them to the end of the term. 

Frequently I stayed over in Prof. Merk’s classroom to hear Howard Mum- 
ford Jones’ lectures in the succeeding hour, and occasionally, if not too 
cramped from confining my long legs in a small seat for so protracted a period, 
also heard Prof. Hopper’s lecture in the hour succeeding that. 

I also attended one lecture by Prof. Fainsod on governmental regulation of 
industry, one by O. H. Taylor on Economic Theory, an evening seminar at 
Littauer on Canadian wartime finance, and two of Lord Russell’s lectures. The 
last, I regret to say, were in too rarefied an element for my poor comprehension, 
and were undoubtedly intended only for those who have at least some grasp 
of mathematical logic. 

From first to last I attended faithfully both Mr. Merk’s U. S. History lectures 
and Robert Frost’s disquisitions at Adams House. If I had attended nothing 
else I would count the year a success. 

Perhaps to the above might be added two courses I attempted to teach myself 
at home. In an endeavor to supply a long-felt lacking in mathematics, I under- 
took a systematic and intensive study of Hogben’s ‘Mathematics for the Mil- 
lion.’ Though it has not altered my early conviction that my talents do not lie 
in that direction, the time I have spent with pencil, compass, ruler and protrac- 
tor over Mr. Hogben’s more (for all his title) too simple work, has at least been 
a useful discipline. I managed to get over the geometry and algebra parts fairly 
well, even to the extent of acquiring some inkling of the processes of astronomy 
and navigation. I came at last to grief on the shoals of series and spherical 
triangles. However, I intend to have another try. 

The other endeavor was in the field of logic. I wanted to take a course in 
this but none was offered for the first half. Therefore, after consulting Mr. 
Williams, who was teaching a course in mathematical proofs, I acquired Eaton’s 
‘General Logic’ and attempted to grapple with it in the privacy of my home. 
If it has not given me a mastery of the subject, it has at least enabled me to shed 
some of the bafflement I always previously felt in the presence of a syllogism. 

Perhaps particular mention should be made of my own special project, the 
Cherokees, since it has been responsible for neglecting reading which I should 
like to have done on other subjects. 

It may be that this topic will seem somewhat removed from the problems of 
today, but there was a time when it was an issue almost as momentous as slavery, 
and in the allegiances and divisions it provoked, in more than one sense a pre- 
cursor and harbinger of the Civil War. I believe it to possess the capabilities 
of a story as moving, tragic and dramatic as the Exodus, and it is my desire to 
tell this story. Prof. Merk has encouraged me in this undertaking and has 
offered helpful advice. Mr. Haynes of Widener has also been most helpful. 

In fact, I do not doubt that it will prove a complement and corollary to my 
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studies in Mr. Merk’s course. Although I was forced to neglect his required 
reading, I find my bibliography in many cases dovetails, and where it does not, 
certainly supplements. 

The reading I have completed so far (including copious note-taking) includes: 
‘Myths of the Cherokees,’ by James Mooney; Royce’s ‘Cherokee Nation of 
Indians’; Lanman’s ‘Letters from the Alleghenies’; Hodgson’s ‘Letters from 
North America,’ (two vols.); Lumpkin’s ‘Removal of the Cherokees from 
Georgia,’ (two vols.); ‘Autobiography of Winfield Scott,’ (two vols.); “His- 
tory of Buncombe County,’ (two vols.); Battey’s ‘History of Rome and Floyd 
County,’ (two vols.); ‘Indian Consolidation West of the Mississippi,’ by Annie 
Heloise Abel; ‘Andrew Jackson,’ by Marquis James; ‘Cherokee Messenger,’ 
by Althea Bass; Grant Foreman’s ‘Indian Removal’ and ‘Sequoyah’; ‘John Ross 
and the Cherokees,’ a doctoral thesis; “The Story of Georgia, by George Gil- 
man Smith; ‘The Cherokee Indians,’ by Thomas Valentine Parker. The list 
yet to be exhausted is long, but I have hopes of completing it. 

My other reading, in addition to the ‘home courses’ previously mentioned, 
has.consisted of: ‘Benjamin Franklin,’ by Carl Van Doren; Van Wyck Brooks’ 
‘The Flowering of New England’; Jonathan Daniels’ ‘A Southerner Discovers 
New England’; J. P. Marquand’s “The Late George Apley’ and Hemingway’s 
‘For Whom the Bell Tolls.’ 


A good many books have been started on Nieman Fellowships. A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr, the city editor on the Lexington Herald, began the his- 
torical novel that became The Big Sky in his Nieman year, 1944-45. 

In 1940-41 Vance Johnson, then managing editor of the Amarillo 
[Texas] Globe, did the spade work for his study of the Dust Bow] that 
was published as Heaven’s Tableland in 1947. 

Richard E. Lauterbach of Life wrote a book, Danger in the Far East, 
as a by-product of his work in the China Regional Studies in 1946-47. 
In the same year Clark Porteous of the Memphis Press-Scimitar com- 
pleted a novel in Theodore Spencer’s course on the novel; and Henry 
Hornsby of the Lexington Herald \eft with a novel three-fourths writ- 
ten under the coaching of Theodore Morrison. 

Hodding Carter, Pulitzer prize winner in 1946 for his editorials in his 
Greenville, Mississippi, Delta Democrat, reported on his Nieman 
Fellowship in 1940: 


In order of their importance to me I would list the advantages of the Nieman 
scheme as 


1) The time and facilities for intensive reading in a chosen field; 
>) The courses I took. 


As a result of my reading I have been able to turn out four chapters of a 
projected book and have received enough encouragement to go ahead with it. 


His novel, '’inds of Fear, won the Southern Writers Award in 1944. 
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Robert Lasch, now chief editorial writer on the Chicago Sun, said his 
Nieman year (1941-42) was ‘the busiest year I ever spent.’ He spent 
a lot of it in a library stall. He reported: 


I came with one major intention, and that was to study American history. 
That is mostly what I have done. I had also the notion that I was pretty well 
stuffed with undergraduate study and wanted to get on a little higher level in 
organizing my work. The result was long hours of reading in Widener which 
a graduate student would call research. During the first semester this reading 
was organized around the theme of middle western political development, and 
I embodied part of it in a paper I wrote for Prof. Merk on political aspects of 
the Granger movement, 1871-75. 

I had intended to carry this study on to the Greenbackers, Populists, Progres- 
sives and other heirs of the Grangers, but instead I became convinced that I 
didn’t know enough about the antecedents of the Granger movement. In the 
course of exploring them I got sidetracked on a fascinating historical puzzle, 
viz., what were the pressures behind the opening of Kansas and Nebraska to 
settlement and the Kansas-Nebraska act? Apart from the question’s regional 
interest to me I found it interesting as a study in the origins of the civil war. I 
have spent almost all of my time on it and have propounded my theories in a 
paper for Prof. Merk running to about 7,500 words. 

I kept at it, actually, simply because I was entranced by the subject. Some 
of the best fun I had came from reading the Congressional Globe, newspapers 
of the period, and a vast assortment of stuff in pursuit of a hunch which, after 
all, was nothing very startling. At any rate I did do a lot of reading about the 
fifties; learned, I think, considerable about the forces behind the settlement of 
my part of the country; and got an insight into the origins of the civil war. I 
would not recommend this thesis method of study to everybody, but on the 
other hand there is a certain value in organizing your reading around a central 
theme or project. 


Don Burke (1942), globe-trotting correspondent of Life, describes 
the system he devised for containing his reading: 


During the year I started out on two projects I had long planned but had 
always found a way of avoiding. First of all I bought a small filing case in 
which to keep a simple file of dinner and seminar speakers, books read, and any 
odd bits of interesting information. This was a good lesson in orderliness for 
me since I have always jotted down notes on the backs of envelopes. 

One interesting section of this file case is the part devoted to books. Nat- 
urally, a great slice of space is devoted to required or suggested reading but the 
more interesting section is that which is set aside solely for pleasure reading. I 
had always wanted a check on my reading tastes and with nine months off, as 
much reading time as I desired, and a fairly catholic taste, I thought it would 
be amusing to keep a record. I won’t go into too great details on these books 
but I would like to set down some few of them to show what I did do. 
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The first cards at hand show that I did some extensive rereading of Melville: 
Typee, Omoo, Moby Dick and Redburn — with White Jacket half read. I also 
read Lewis Mumford’s book on Melville. Following these cards is one for 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones’ — this is not quite completed as yet, but enough has 
been read to warrant a card. Then some cards devoted to the Hollywood novels 
I mentioned in my first term report, de Seversky’s new book and many others. 

The one book I read during my Harvard year which impressed me most was 
John Livingston Lowes’ ‘Road to Xanadu,’ a study of the origins of Coleridge’s 
poetry. This I found to be one of the most fascinating books I’ve ever read, a 
beautifully written, exciting piece of literary detection. Besides giving me 
many enjoyable hours it also showed me where sometimes I have failed to 
work out to completion some story assignments. Stories which I have re- 
searched to a writable point, but stories which, with some deeper research, with 
insight and perseverance, might have come to quite different conclusions. 

One more book I would like to mention before skipping on is the new Modern 
Library edition of Emerson. In this I found many essays I had never read 


before, notably ‘English Traits,’ a good account of Emerson’s trips to England 
as a young man. 


New England beyond Harvard has made its contribution to the in- 


landers. One of these, Robert Bordner (1945) of the Cleveland Press, 
writes: 


One pursuit has been to familiarize myself with this part of New England by 
travel and coordinated reading. 

Nearly every Sunday I have gone someplace, reading up on it first, then 
covering the ground afoot. In between times I have covered much of the 
Cambridge and Boston scene in detail, museums, libraries, historic sites, water- 
fronts, parks, business districts. 

As an inlander, the sea has fascinated, and I have caught storms at Rockport 
and Marblehead, the change of tide on the Mystic marshes and the beaches at 
Nantasket. Plymouth, Salem, Williamstown, Gloucester are now more than 
names. 

Along with this has gone the reading: travel books on New England, Mori- 
son’s history of Harvard, Van Wyck Brooks’ Flowering of New England, 
Indian Summer, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Thoreau. 

The second extra-curricular interest has been in the legitimate theatre. Long 
neglect had put me out of touch with current American playwriting, acting, 


production. So I have been seeing practically all the legitimate plays put on 
here since I came. 


Charles Edmundson (1940), of the editorial page of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, describes: 


... a course of reading, under the guidance of Prof. Carl Friedrich, in the 
nature, function and present direction of the American press, together with 
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possible means of creating social pressures for its improvement. More or less 
on my own, but with some guidance and suggestions from various professors, 
I did some reading and statistical research on the effect of international wage 
differentials, particularly those brought about by unionization, on the flow of 
international trade and upon trends in economic imperialism. In the same way 
I did some research upon the effect of union wage differentials, and those trace- 
able to the indirect effect of union activities, upon the internal economic balance 
of America, particularly industry vis-a-vis agriculture. 


Victor Jones, now night editor of the Boston Globe, but in 1941-42 
the sports editor, reported: 


Besides the work I did on my regular courses, I did a good deal of the read- 
ing I had wanted to do for the past several years. I managed to get pretty well 
caught up with Mein Kampf, Churchill’s memoirs, Colonel House’s Letters, and 


perhaps a score of such books as Shirer’s Berlin Diary, Gunther’s Inside Asia, 
Europe and South America, et cetera. 


Alexander Kendrick (1940), later to become Moscow correspondent 
of the Chicago Sun, reported doing all the reading in four courses in 
American history, ‘and in addition a good deal of reading on my own 
hook.’ He speaks his appreciation of Harvard’s ‘reading period,’ which 
covers three weeks in January following the Christmas recess to make 


more than a month of free time in mid-winter when the Fellows really 
dig in for reading and research. 


Looking back over my notes, I see I have read between 30 and 40 books dur- 
ing the past term, practically all of them in European or American history. The 
reading period now coming to an end has so geared up my reading, that in a 
way I am almost sorry to have to go back to class. 

In addition I have read specifically into French and Russian history on my 


own. I think I could find my way through the history stacks in Widener in 
the dark. 


An informal reading course with Granville Hicks proved an absorb- 
ing side enterprise for several of the first group of Nieman Fellows. 
Ed Lahey, of the Chicago Daily News, describes it: 


Taking Frankfurter’s advice about American history seriously, I went look- 
ing for Granville Hicks, counselor in American history at Adams House. He 
kindly offered to get together with me one afternoon a week to chew the fat 
and read things, and thus started an association that was second in importance 
only to that with Frankfurter. Ed Paxton joined us immediately, then Louis 
Lyons, and later John Clark and Irving Dilliard. Our Wednesday afternoon 
sessions became for us about the best thing in the university. We read the 
Beards’ Rise of American Civilization; Turner’s Frontier in American History, 
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and most important of all, Parrington’s three-volume Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought. 

Granville’s tremendous background in American life, in the intimate atmos- 
phere of a study, did things for me and the rest of us in the way of interpreta- 
tion and understanding that no amount of private reading could have done for 
us. Nothing worked out officially could have been as felicitous as these meetings. 


‘One dividend of the year,’ reports Robert Okin (1943), who cov- 
ered the Spanish Civil War for the Associated Press, ‘was a chance to 
read up on the Spanish Civil War about which, frankly, I learned more 
here at Harvard than I had learned in a year and a half in Spain. I want, 
too, to add here thanks to Widener, which was complete, ready to pur- 
chase books I sought and quick to let me work where and how I 
wanted.’ 

One Nieman Fellow could almost say he spent his Fellowship in 
Widener. Tom Sancton (1942), native of Mississippi, who came from 
the Associated Press to study race relations, has described his highly 
individual experience in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 25 January 
1947, ‘Reading and Cogitating.’ 

Neil Davis (1942), publisher of his own weekly in Auburn, Ala- 
bama, reports: 


Tom Sancton and I had many a discussion of which was the more worth- 
while, his all-Widener program, or my part-Widener and part-Classroom pro- 
gram. Tom’s plan has real merit. And if the fellowships were for two years, 
I'd like to use my plan the first year and his the second. But since there was so 
much stuff I wanted to get and so little time in which to get it, I couldn’t limit 
myself to reading alone. Buck, Schlesinger, Merk, Hopper and Wild in their 
lectures opened new fields to me. Even had I done none of Buck’s and Merk’s 
reading, the time I spent in their lecture rooms was more than well spent. 
Schlesinger whetted my appetite for more varied reading than anybody else. 
The point is that had I not attended sessions of their classes, I very likely would 
never have grown to know the books from which they got their lecture mate- 
rial. After hearing Schlesinger on the pre-Civil War South, I felt that I had 
found an old friend when I went to Widener and checked out Olmsted’s 
‘Journey in the Slave States.’ 


One of the youngest of Nieman Fellows, Boyd Simmons, labor re- 
porter on the Detroit News, was having his first association with a 
university (1941-42). His report describes with a refreshing, frank 
enthusiasm a realization of growth through the year’s experience. 

‘I am receiving a much broader education than I expected,’ he wrote 
after the first term. 
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I came here merely to settle in my mind certain questions, certain doubts 
about labor activities and government regulation. On that basis I planned my 
program for the first term. Then I found that program lacked something, the 
lack of which was made clear by the discussion at our Nieman dinners and 
seminars. 

For example, Professor Wright talks of the ‘founding fathers’ in such a way as 
to make them seem vital and lifelike. I suddenly realize I know little about them 
except what I learned in high school. So I read about a dozen books on them. 

One of our journalist guests or one of the Fellows mentions the writings of 
some one I realize I have never read. So I get one of his books from the library. 
Robert Frost talks of poets. Professor Sam Morison discusses Columbus. Dumas 


Malone speaks of biography. So my courses for the second term are covering 
a wider field. 


The second term over, he writes in his final report: 


It is hard, now that I am putting it on paper, to explain why I got so much out 
of the second term. Still, I feel it is true. I did a great deal of reading and had 
more opportunities to talk with friends I made here. There are so many persons 


you come in contact with, all of them possessing ideas, that one would be a 
moron if he didn’t benefit from the association. 


What the experience of a Nieman year adds up to many Fellows have 
expressed in their many ways. Perhaps they would be well content to 


let it be described by the concluding paragraphs of the year’s report of 
William J. Miller in 1941: 


For me, the year has so far been a priceless experience and I do not doubt it 
will still seem so in June, and thereafter. If I were forced to enumerate any 
particular things I had learned, I might be unable to give a satisfactory answer. 
The gain is a difficult one to express, but nonetheless real. Chief of all I would 
count the opportunity it has given me to regard men and their affairs from a 
greater distance than a working newspaperman often if ever obtains. Gertrude 
Stein, in a rare burst of lucidity, once told me: ‘A newspaperman is too im- 
mediate to be immediate.’ I think I know precisely what she means. We are 
too involved in the deeds of the moment to appraise them validly. I suspect 
every newspaperman has, at one time or another, felt a desire to go off to Samoa 
and twiddle his toes in the sand while, like Miniver Cheevy, he ‘thought and 
thought and thought about it.’ Well, here we have had a chance to ‘think 
about it.’ 

My thinking has produced no conclusions, but it has enabled me, I believe, to 
reach a much broader perspective. I always knew, intellectually, that is, that 
nothing is ever black, or white, but gray; emotionally, however, I always judged 
them as one or the other. I believe I have at last achieved an open mind. Per- 
haps it is a vacuum. Even so, I prefer it to the bottom of a well. 


Louis M. Lyons 








Spatial Growth in the Harvard Library, 
1638-1947 


HE foreword in Volume I, Number 1, of the Harvarp 

Liprary BuLtetin listed as the fourth type of article that 

the BuLLetiIn would include ‘discussion of problems of 

university libraries in general — problems faced by any 
university library — and considered from a theoretical or philosophical 
point of view.’ As the fifth type of article, it stated that there would be 
‘discussions of university library problems as applied to the Harvard 
University Library.’ The article on ‘Spatial Growth in University Li- 
braries’ in the second number of the BuLtetin, Spring 1947, was the 
first of the theoretical discussions. This article will discuss the same 
problem as it is applied to the Harvard Library, and falls, therefore, 
into the fifth category. It will be followed in a later number by a third 
article on spatial growth, which will discuss possible future develop- 
ments on a theoretical level, as far as the libraries of the country are 
concerned, with a somewhat more concrete approach from the Har- 
vard point of view. 

Following the policy adopted in the earlier article, this one will be 
confined to the consideration of growth in space requirements. It will 
reserve for later articles the problem of growth in the library budget 
as a whole or in the book appropriations, a part of the budget which 
has so much to do in the long run with spatial growth. It will go fur- 
ther, however, than the first article in discussing solutions to the space 
problem, at least as they have been applied to the Harvard situation in 
recent years; and the third article will consider what may be done in 
the years to come at Harvard and elsewhere. 

This article will emphasize the problems of spatial growth of the 
Harvard University Library during the past ten years, that is since 
1 July 1937, but it will deal first with four closely related matters, as 
follows: 

1. A discussion of the difficulty of counting the contents of a library 
in a way that makes the resulting statistics of value or of use on a com- 
parative basis. 

2. The rules now used in counting the size of the Harvard Library. 
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3. A record of the growth of the collections of the Library, and its 
various component parts, from the time of the bequest of John Harvard 
in 1638 up to the present. 

4. A summary of the new space that was made available for the 
Library from the time of the completion of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Building thirty-two years ago until 1 July 1937. 


The article on Spatial Growth in the Spring 1947 BuLLETIn showed 
that, while in most libraries the books do not occupy as much space as 
the readers, they are an important factor in spatial requirements. It also 
included some discussion of the question of how much space a given 
number of books should occupy. It did not, however, consider in detail 
the question as to how the contents of a library collection may be com- 
puted. This omission was not due to the lack of importance of this 
phase of the subject, but to the fact that a full discussion of it would 
make an article in itself and satisfactory data for Harvard and other 
libraries are not now available. A statement will be made here, however, 
about the counting methods now used at Harvard, and some comments 
on the problem at earlier periods will be noted. As an introduction to 
the present situation, a quotation from the Report of the Director and 
Librarian for 1938 follows: 


Each year the Director includes in an Appendix to his Report statistics show- 
ing the number of volumes and pamphlets in the various libraries connected 
with the University. If this count recorded the number of bound volumes only, 
it would not be a complicated matter; and with due patience on the part of the 
compilers, a reasonably accurate figure could be reached without serious diffi- 
culty. But libraries, and particularly research libraries such as those maintained 
by this institution, include in addition to bound volumes tremendous quantities 
of unbound material: pamphlets, reports, reprints, offprints, trade catalogues, 
charts, maps, etc., etc. Many of these are more valuable to students than bound 
volumes; and if they are catalogued, the cataloguing costs may be greater. At 
first thought it would appear that a separate count of pamphlets would simplify 
matters; and that if pamphlets were counted only when they were catalogued 
fully, we could reach a satisfactory conclusion. Unfortunately, the problem is 
more complicated than this. In the first place, cataloguing practice varies con- 
siderably. Even if it were uniform, when does a pamphlet cease to be a pamphlet 
and become a book? Some say when it has at least fifty pages, some say a hun- 
dred, others when it is bound in stiff covers, whatever the size. With nearly 
eighty different organizations connected with the University Library, each 
confronted with different conditions, different types of collections and different 
cataloguing arrangements, it has not yet proved possible to find a uniform 
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method of counting. Efforts are being made, however, to re-count uniformly 
the various collections as suitable opportunities arise, and it is hoped that in 
years to come a more satisfactory report can be made than is now possible. In 
the meantime, the statistical table— Growth of the University Library — is 
accompanied by notes indicating some of the unusual situations, but at best it 
must be realized that it is inaccurate. 

In connection with the problem of determining the size of the Library, it 
should be recognized that one of the uses made of the report is comparison with 
other university libraries. The Harvard count is not consistent in its different 
libraries, and taken as a whole differs greatly from methods used elsewhere. 
Any changes made in method will be such as to make comparisons with other 
libraries easier. In the meantime, it should be understood (1) that the usefulness, 
not the size, of the collections is of first importance, and (2) that the Harvard 
collections are more specialized than those of most other libraries and include 
a larger percentage of ephemeral and pamphlet material which is difficult to 
count satisfactorily. 


Some of the complications that arose in connection with the count 
of the Harvard Libraries in earlier years will be described later, and 
will show that at Harvard at least the recording of the size of the Li- 
brary has not been an exact science. However, in 1917 new rules and 
regulations were adopted that made the count thereafter somewhat 
more accurate and provided a more logical basis for it. These were 
prepared by Mr T. Franklin Currier, the Assistant Librarian in charge 
of Cataloguing. They are given here in full: 


Rules for Count of the Harvard Library 


1. The total statistics of size of the Library, when given for general purposes 
and for comparison with other libraries, should combine the count of volumes 
and pamphlets in one figure stated as so many ‘volumes and pamphlets.’ 

2. A separate record shall be kept for each class of the Library’s shelf classifi- 
cation, this separate record to be, as a matter of interest, itemized by volumes 
and pamphlets. 

3. A pamphlet shall, in general, be defined as a small piece of printed matter, 
ordinarily containing eight or more pages, not part of a serial publication and 
not originally intended to be separately bound. 

4. Pamphlets separately bound or covered shall, for the purposes of section 2 
and with certain exceptions, be counted as volumes. 

5. A collection of several pamphlets bound together in one volume shall be 
counted as so many pamphlets and not as one volume. 

6. The number of volumes in a set or continued series shall be the number of 
volumes in which it is bound, whether each bound volume contains one or 
several ‘bibliographical’ volumes or parts. 

7- When continued publications are kept on the shelves without binding, 
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they will, if thin, be tied in bundles, and each bundle shall count as one volume. 

8. The item ‘serials,’ though it may appear in the figures for accessions, shall 
not appear in the total count of the Library. When a serial is received currently, 
the first number placed on the shelves shall count as one volume; later numbers 
will not appear in the shelf statistics until the volumes (or bundles) of which 
they form a part are counted. 

9. Broadsides, single sheets, maps, photographs, prints, sheet music, un- 
important advertising matter, programs, time-tables, tickets and similar publica- 
tions will not be included as individual pieces in the count of volumes and 
pamphlets, though, when volumes and scrap-books are made up of such material, 
the resulting volumes shall be added to the volume count. They may be sepa- 
rately stated with as much or as little detail as is thought advisable. 

10. Cuttings from newspapers and periodicals shall be treated by the provi- 
sions of Rule 9, but reprints from scientific journals will be counted as pamphlets. 

11. The basis of the official count of volumes in the Library shall be the 
shelf-list count, as this is presumably corrected periodically when the shelves 
are read. 

12. The basis of the official count of pamphlets in the Library shall be the 
recount of 1917 plus the annual permanent accessions as recorded by the for- 
warding clerk. To facilitate recounts at long periods, the number of pamphlets 
contained in each pamphlet volume added shall be recorded in a column set 
aside for that purpose in the shelf-lists. 

13. By exception, the count of the EducR collection (catalogues and reports 
of schools and colleges) has been made by piece, not by bundle or volume, and 
the total added to the number of pamphlets. 

In recounting the pamphlets, the following rules will be followed: 

I. For general definition of pamphlet see previous memorandum. 

II. Tickets, single sheets, unimportant advertising matter, programs, etc., 
need not be counted. 

III. In order that the work may be done expeditiously, it will not be possible 
to lay down an exact rule as to how many pages will entitle a leaflet to be called 
a pamphlet. In general, pamphlets of less than eight pages should not be counted, 
although there will be many exceptions to the rule. 

IV. Cuttings from periodical publications should not be counted as pam- 
phlets. A volume of cuttings bound together will be counted as one volume. 

V. Reprints from magazines will, in general, be counted as pamphlets. 

VI. Government documents should ordinarily be counted if over eight pages 
although where a series of government documents is found bound together, it 
may be considered desirable to count them as one volume. 

VII. In looking over a pamphlet volume or pamphlet box, when it is noticed 
that several parts of a continued publication are included, these should be 
counted as one, although this count is manifestly inaccurate. 


These rules have been in use from 1917 up to the present time in the 


Harvard College Library, and, theoretically at least, in the other parts 
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of the University Library. At three-year intervals up to 1939, an actual 
count was made from the shelf-list of the main Library. War conditions 
made it unwise to go to the trouble and expense of making the count in 
1942 and 1945. In January 1946, an inventory of the collection, com- 
paring the books as they stood on the shelves with the shelf-list, was 
begun. It is hoped that this will be completed, as far as checking the 
shelves is concerned, by December 1947, and that the final checking 
will be completed sometime during the first six months of 1948." After 
that, with the shelf-list in reasonably accurate condition, a new count 
will be made, the results of which it is hoped will not differ greatly 
from those expected. 


Harvarp University Liprary STATISTICS 


In the three tables on the following pages, there are recorded statistics 
of the size of the Harvard Library from 1638 to the present year, or 
through 30 June 1947, to be exact. Three tables instead of one are used 
for reasons that will be obvious as they are examined. 

Table I gives the number of volumes in the Harvard College Library 
at various times up to and including 1830. The figures are derived from 
various sources, all of which are noted and none of which can be called 
official. 

TABLE I 
NuMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE Harvarp CoLLeGe LIBRARY 
at Various TIMEs UP TO 1830 


1638 — over 400 volumes John Harvard’s library alone amounted 
to over 4oo volumes; but the Library 
already had some books (S. E. Mori- 
son, The Founding of Harvard College, 
1935, Pp. 263-267). 

1655 — goo volumes (est.) Morison, Founding, p. 268. (In Har- 
vard College in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 1936, I, 285, Morison is less defi- 
nite: ‘several hundred — or possibly a 
little over a thousand volumes.’) 

1723 — 3,516 volumes Based on the printed catalogue of 1723 
(Morison, Seventeenth Century, I, 
295). 

1764 (before fire) — over 5,000 volumes Massachusetts Gazette, 2 February 
1764. 


*See pp. 130-131 below for a discussion of this inventory. 
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1764 (after fire) — 404 volumes List in the University Archives. 

1766 — 4,350 (est.) Ezra Stiles, Extracts from the Itinera- 
ries and Other Miscellanies (1916), p. 
206. 

1781 (June) — 10,059 volumes C. E. Walton, The Three-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Harvard College 
Library (1939), p- 24- 

1789 — 11,465 volumes From the papers of Loammi Baldwin 
(University Archives). 

1790 — 13,000 volumes A. C. Potter, The Library of Harvard 

University (3rd edition, 1915), p. 17. 

1812 — about 22,000 volumes Walton, Three-Hundredth Anniver- 
sary, p. 27. 

1830 — 30,000 volumes Potter, Library, p. 17. Walton, Three- 
Hundredth Anniversary, p. 31, says 
‘nearly 35,000.’ 


Table II records the number of volumes in the Harvard University 
Library each decade begining with 1837 and running through 1917. 
The first of its four columns gives the date for which figures are re- 
ported. The second records the number of volumes in the main collec- 
tion of the Library. (This library was called the public library of the 


University in the early days. The Harvard College Library collection 
in the Widener building is its direct descendant.) The third column 
reports the departmental and special libraries throughout the Univer- 
sity, and the fourth the total of the two groups. 


TABLE II 


Numser oF Books tn THE Harvarp UNrversiry LipRARY 
Eacu DECADE FROM 1837 TO 1917 


Main Collection Other Libraries Total 
1837 about 38,000 about 5,700 about 43,700 
1847 5 3,000 16,200 69,200 
1857 74,000 25,700 99700 
1867 115,500 44,500 160,000 
1877 163,000 59,000 222,000 
1887 248,600 77,100 325,700 
1897 355,600 150,000 505,600 
1907 478,600 290,200 768,800 
1917 713,500 528,661 1,242,161 


Note 1. The above figures are taken from the Harvard University Catalogue 
(the first issue being used in the years when two were published) for the year 
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following the date given. That is, the 1837 figures are those found in the Cata- 
logue for 1837-38. 

Note 2. The figures exclude the number of volumes in the ‘students’ libraries,’ 
although those volumes were recorded in the total in the Catalogues annually 
from 1834 through 1873, and varied from 4,500 in the first years to 16,000 at the 
end of the period. (The ‘students’ libraries’ were those belonging to the student 
societies, many of which were literary in character in this period.) ? 

Note 3. None of the figures record pamphlets. A statement in this connection 
will be found later in this article. 

Note 4. The figure for ‘other libraries’ includes the departmental libraries of 
the Divinity School, the Law School, and the Medical School from the begin- 
ning. To those were added in 1867 the Engineering Library, the Botanical 
Library, the Library of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, and an Astro- 
nomical Library. In 1877 the Library of the Bussey Institute was included, and 
in 1897 those for the Peabody Museum, the Arnold Arboretum, and the Fogg 
Museum. Also, in 1897 there were included for the first time in this table 
‘laboratory and classroom libraries,’ which administratively were considered 
part of the College Library. In 1897, there were seven of the laboratory and 
sixteen of the classroom libraries, totalling 15,200 volumes. In 1907, the Library 
of the Dental School was included for the first time, and the number of labora- 
tory and classroom libraries had increased to twenty-eight, containing 46,900 
volumes. In 1917, the Blue Hill Observatory was first recorded, and the number 
of ‘special libraries’ (as they have been called since 1914) had increased to 
forty-one in number and contained 78,617 volumes. 


Tables I and II refer to the number of volumes in the Library, and 
do not include pamphlets. Year by year, beginning with 1878-79, the 
Catalogue gave the count of bound volumes and then stated that ‘the 
collection of pamphlets and maps in the College Library is very large 
and is estimated to be equal in number to the number of bound volumes. 
The departmental libraries have also considerable numbers of pamphlet 
monographs on subjects connected with their specialties and these are 
not included in the count of volumes.’ 

The question of pamphlets, as has already been indicated, is a difficult 
one. It will not be possible to include a full discussion on this subject 
here, but the following comment is pertinent. In Justin Winsor’s first 
annual report, that for the academic year 1877-78, he estimated that 
the main collection of the College Library included 175,000 volumes 
and 170,000 pamphlets. He estimated that the other libraries in the 
University, taken together, had something over 7,000 pamphlets. In his 


*See R. W. Lovett, “The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1877-1937,’ 
Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, I (1947), 222. 
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last annual report, that for the year 1896-97, he recorded 355,607 
volumes in the main collection in Gore Hall, and estimated that there 
were 351,928 pamphlets in the building. A recount of the Library was 
made in 1901, and the results showed that, instead of nearly 412,000 
volumes and well over 350,000 pamphlets, there were only 387,097 vol- 
umes and 250,000 pamphlets.* Sixteen years later, in 1917, after another 
recount, some 35,000 volumes were subtracted from the total, and the 
number of pamphlets was reduced by considerably more than 200,000 
from the figure which had been used, making figures for 30 June 1917 
of 713,500 volumes and 252,000 pamphlets for the main collection. 

Table III, which follows, gives a count of the Library every ten years 
from 1917 to 1947, made according to the rules quoted earlier in this 
statement. It will be seen that the figures vary as far as the year 1917 is 
concerned from those in Table II, where the 1917 count shows volumes 
only. These figures come from the annual reports of the Director and 
Librarian, and are for June 30th of each year. 


TABLE Ill 


NuMBER oF Books AND PAMPHLETS IN THE Harvarp University Lisrary 
Eacu DECADE FROM 1917 TO 1947 


Main Special Dept’! House 
Collection Libraries Libraries Libraries Total 


1917 965,500 102,307 736,000 1,803,000 
1927 1,344,300 141,500 1,136,600 2,622,400 
1937 1,781,700  246,6i0 1,764,284 70,456 3,863,050 
1947 2,160,496 = 526,675 = 2,198,077 83,071 ~=—_ 4,968,319 


Note 1. In 1917, 41 special and 11 departmental libraries were included; in 
1927, 41 special libraries and 16 departmental libraries; in 1937, 51 special and 
17 departmental libraries; and in 1947, 58 special and 17 departmental libraries. 
The House Libraries were opened in 1930-31 and are recorded in this table for 
the first time in 1937. 

Note 2. The figures for special and departmental libraries are not comparable 
throughout the period because the following libraries have been shifted from 
the special to the departmental library group during the period under considera- 
tion: School of Education; Mining and Metallurgy and Sanitary Engineeering, 
which were added to the Engineering School Library in the thirties; Architec- 
ture; Landscape Architecture and Regional Planning; Forestry; and Business 


*A reduction of this kind in the total figures reported is not unusual in university 
libraries when the record is taken from an actual count of the material on the shelves, 


following a considerable period of computations based on the statistics of additions 
to the collections. 
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School. In addition to these changes, the Chinese-Japanese Library was formed 
during the period, and was first counted as a special library, but is now con- 
sidered a departmental library; the Institute of Geographical Exploration Li- 
brary was organized; the Medical and Dental School Libraries were consolidated. 

Note 3. Recounts have been made in a number of the departmental and spe- 
cial libraries, which have made great changes in the totals. For instance, in 1938 
the Astronomical Observatory Library, in spite of the fact that it added 573 
volumes and pamphlets during the year, reported 28,662 volumes and pamphlets 
instead of the 70,077 recorded the previous year. The count of the main col- 
lection was largely reduced by omitting material still in process. 

Note 4. The number of volumes and pamphlets recorded in the special libra- 
ries has been greatly increased by the organization in 1938 and the rapid growth, 
much of it by transfer from the Widener building, of the Library of the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration in Littauer Center. This library, together 
with the seminar libraries in Littauer, now numbers 169,210 volumes and 
pamphlets. 

Note 5. The changes and discrepancies and irregularities noted in the fore- 
going paragraphs do not affect the fact that considerably more than half of each 
of the collections of which the Library is made up has been accumulated during 
the past thirty years. The main collection has much more than doubled. The 
special libraries have more than quintupled. The departmental libraries are al- 
most three times the size they were thirty years ago; and the House Libraries 
have come into existence for the first time. The Library as a whole shows an 


increase of over 175 per cent in expanding from 1,803,000 to 4,968,319 volumes 
and pamphlets. 


GrowTH IN FACcILiTIEs, 1917-1937 


This period of twenty years was one of very great growth for the 
Library. During this time, as was shown in Table III above, the collec- 
tions increased from 1,803,000 volumes and pamphlets to 3,863,050. 
This is an average increase of 103,000 volumes a year. By 1934, or 
seventeen years after the beginning of this period, the collection had 
almost doubled: from 1,803,000 to 3,602,000. This was an increase at 
the rate of approximately four per cent annually, compounding as it 
went along. That is, each year there was on the average an increase of 
four per cent of the total at the end of the previous year. During the 
same period, the number of students in the University increased from 
5,656 to 8,263, and the demands on the Library probably increased 
even more proportionately, although this would be difficult to show 
by statistics. 

How was the space situation handled during this period of great 
growth in the collections and the number of students and faculty? 
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Fortunately, at the beginning of the period, the main collection was 
well off as far as space was concerned: the Widener Library building 
had been completed just two years earlier. It was then thought that it 
would care for the needs of the main library for fifty years to come. 
It did care for the growth in a very satisfactory manner for the twenty 
years under consideration. At the beginning of the twenty years, the 
main collection contained 965,500 volumes and pamphlets. By 1937, it 
had grown to 1,781,700. It had not doubled in size in the twenty years, 
but it had grown to such an extent as to fill the book stacks practically 
to capacity. During the period, it proved necessary, in order to provide 
more adequate facilities for the Treasure Room, to move an under- 
graduate reserve book reading room from the basement of Widener 
into Boylston Hall. But the greatest growth of the Library had come 
in the special, the departmental, and the House libraries. As shown 
above, this last-named group had its origin in the early thirties, and by 
1937 contained over 70,000 volumes. The special and departmental 
libraries increased from 838,307 volumes and pamphlets to 2,010,894, 
not only doubling but increasing by almost two and a half times. Since 
the space available for these libraries at the beginning of the period was 
not as adequate as that for the main collection, a very great increase in 
the physical facilities became necessary. If the House Libraries are 
counted in with the special and departmental libraries, a total of 2,081,- 
350 volumes and pamphlets is reached at the end of the period. Of that 
number, approximately 1,017,000 volumes were occupying space that 
was completely new construction during the period, or represented 
expensive and extensive enlargement or reassignment of older space. 
That is, most of the growth was cared for by new space. 

The most important units of new space made available to special, de- 
partmental, and House libraries between 1917 and 1937 were as follows. 

The Farlow Reference Library of Cryptogamic Botany, the original 
collection of which was bequeathed to the University in 1919, was 
housed in the old Divinity School Library building in 1923 — 37,000 
cubic feet of space available for library purposes. 

The new building of the Fogg Museum was completed in 1925, and 
provided:space for a special library in the Fine Arts which occupies 
117,500 cubic feet of space. 

The Baker Library, which houses the Library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, was completed in 1927, and includes 
1,100,000 cubic feet of space for library purposes. 
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The Converse Memorial Laboratory for Chemistry was completed 
in 1928. In it, on the first floor, is the Gould Memorial Room housing 
the Chemistry Library, which occupies over 38,000 cubic feet of space. 

The large addition to Langdell Hall was completed in 1929, with 
most of the new space devoted to the Library. Austin and-Langdell 
Halls together now have 1,357,000 cubic feet for library use. 

In the same year, 1929, the library facilities in the Union were ex- 
tended to a large room on the north side of the second floor to care for 
the Freshman History Library where many of the reserve books for 
History I have since been kept. 

' Also in 1929 the Harvard-Yenching Institute was organized. It 
established a Chinese-Japanese Library with quarters in Boylston Hall. 
This Library, in less than twenty years of existence, has grown so that 
it now contains approximately 200,000 volumes. 

In 1930 the large room on the ground floor at the west side of Boyl- 
ston Hall was made into a reading room for the beginning courses in 
History, Government, and Economics, taking the place of the space 
formerly used for this purpose in the basement of the Widener build- 
ing. The space occupied by the Chinese-Japanese Library and this 
History, Government, and Economics Reading Room in Boylston Hall 
comes to nearly 175,000 cubic feet. 

In 1913 the University completed the Biological Laboratories build- 
ing, on the first floor of which is the Biological Laboratories Library, in 
which are combined the older Botanical, Physiological, Zoological, and 
Entomological Libraries. This collection occupies 24,000 cubic feet 
of space. 

In the same year the Research Laboratory of Physics (now Lyman 
Laboratory) was completed, and housed the Physics Research Library 
with 14,000 cubic feet devoted to this purpose. 

Also in this year the Institute of Geographical Exploration was com- 
pleted, and housed a library in that field in a space of 69,000 cubic feet. 

During 1930-31 the seven Houses were completed and opened. Each 
of them devotes space to a House Library, space that had not been 
available for library purposes up to that time, although some of the 
buildings date back to an earlier period. The cubage for the seven 
buildings, as far as library facilities are concerned, comes to just over 
270,000 cubic feet. 

The situation, then, for the period, 1917-1937, may be summarized 
as follows. In 1917, the main collection of the Library, with 965,500 
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volumes and pamphlets, was housed very comfortably in a new build- 
ing which it was hoped would be adequate for fifty years to come. By 
1937 this collection had reached 1,781,700 volumes and pamphlets, and 
it was estimated that there was still room for some three years’ growth 
in the Widener building. The other libraries of the University in 1917 
totaled something over 838,000 volumes and pamphlets, with libraries 
of 2000 or more in twenty-two different buildings. By 1937, the num- 
ber of volumes and pamphlets in these outlying libraries had increased 
to 2,080,000, and there were collections of 2000 or more in thirty-seven 
different buildings; they occupied nearly 5,000,000 cubic feet of space, 
of which a large percentage was completely new during this period. 


GrowTH IN FAcmLitigs, 1937-1947 


So much for the years 1917 to 1937. What about the ten years that 
follow and bring the record down to the present time? Some idea of 
the problem faced by a university library growing at the rate of over 
100,000 volumes and pamphlets a year has been made available by the 
summary of what happened in the past. The present writer came to 
Harvard 1 September 1937, and was almost immediately asked by the 
President to consider the question of the amount of space needed for 
the Library in the future. At that time, there was in the Widener build- 
ing, as already indicated, space for only about three years’ growth. 
However, Mr Lucius N. Littauer had recently given to the University 
money for the construction of a building for a Graduate School of 
Public Administration, and it was known that there would be library 
space available there for extensive transfer of material from Widener. 
There was no tremendous pressure for space elsewhere throughout the 
University Library, by virtue of the large increase in facilities during 
the preceding twenty years, as recorded above, although it was evident 
that there would be a shortage in the not distant future in several of the 
libraries. With time consequently available for a detailed study of the 
situation, a report was presented to the administration of the University 
in the spring of 1940. This report was summarized in the annual report 
of the Director and the Librarian for 1939-40 as follows: 


In recent reports emphasis has been placed on the space problem. During the 
past year it has been studied carefully for the College Library and for the Uni- 
versity Library as a whole. The latter, it should be remembered, has more than 
seventy-five administrative units. Of these at least twenty suffer from space 
limitations at this time, or will within ten years. At present when pressure 
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becomes too great, the less-used books from many of them are sent to the 
Widener Memorial building for storage. But available shelf room in Widener 
has practically come to an end. Congestion there is already interfering with the 
service and damaging the books. The problem of what to do must be faced. 
If the precedents established elsewhere were followed, plans would be made 
for a new central library building for the University. This building, in order 
to provide adequately for the College Library and such other departments of 
the University Library as might be combined with it, should contain 10,000,000 
cubic feet, or should be so constructed that this amount of space could be made 
available in the not distant future. It would probably cost $10,000,000. There 
are three serious objections to adopting this solution: 

(1) It would mean giving up the present building which is only twenty-five 

years old and which cost several million dollars. 


(2) There seems little prospect of obtaining the $10,000,000 necessary to con- 
struct the new unit. 


(3) There is no site in a convenient place large enough for a building of the 
size required. 


For these reasons it was decided to give up, at least for the time being, all 
idea of a new central unit, and to make plans which would: 


(a) Permit the Widener building to continue as the center of the University 
Library for many years to come. 

(b) Make unnecessary any one new unit costing so much as to prove im- 
practicable. 

(c) Bring about a better, not a less convenient, setup than the present one. 


Before working out details, the needs to be faced and the deficiencies of the 
present building were considered. Briefly stated, the needs that cannot be pro- 
vided for in Widener seem to be five in number: 


(1) More shelf space. Between two and three miles of new shelving must be 
provided annually in order to keep pace with the rapid growth of the University 
Library. 

(2) More space for readers. During the Reading Period, the main reading room 
is crowded beyond capacity. The number of stalls and studies for use by research 
workers is inadequate throughout the year. 

(3) Work space for the staff. Congestion in the work rooms is so great as to 
impair seriously the efficiency of the workers. 

(4) More satisfactory air-conditioning, particularly for the more valuable books 
which are now deteriorating rapidly. 

(5) Better provision for undergraduates, for whom the present facilities in 
Widener are unsatisfactory. 


With these needs in mind, a program has been worked out for the construc- 
tion of four new units. Any one of these would help out the present situation 
and if all four materialize, ample provision for thirty years will be available. 
In listing them no attempt has been made to indicate the order of their impor- 
tance; each is an essential part of the plan: 
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(1) A storage building in which will be shelved the less-used books belonging to 
the College Library, to other libraries of the University, and to other research 
libraries in the metropolitan district and New England. It is proposed as a 
coéperative enterprise. It is hoped that an act of incorporation for this project will 
be approved by the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts during 
its session early in 1941, and that the movement will include a number of the 
libraries in the Boston area. 

(2) A building in which books which are irreplaceable, or which for other 
reasons require special care, can be stored, exhibited and used under satisfactory 
conditions. Since the close of the year for which this report is made, a graduate of 
the University, who wishes for the present to remain anonymous, has made this 
building possible, and it is now in the course of construction just to the east of the 
Widener Memorial building. 

(3) An underground stack which will ultimately occupy the whole southeast 
corner of the Yard. It is estimated that 2,000,000 volumes can be stored in this 
location in space connected with the Widener building by tunnels and endless belt 
conveyors which will make the books nearly as accessible as those in the lower 
levels of the present stacks. This construction can take place in comparatively 
small and inexpensive units as the need arises. 

(4) Last, but not least important, is a central library for undergraduates. Its 
construction would for the first time provide library facilities for the undergradu- 
ates of Harvard College that would compare favorably with those now available 
to the students in almost any first class college in the United States. Attempts to 
serve undergraduate and graduate students, research workers and members of the 
University Faculty in the same rooms have never proved entirely successful and, 
with the congestion now present in Widener, additional complications have arisen. 
The proposed new building would include adequate reading room space for the 
use of reserved books for assigned reading; an open stack collection of perhaps 
50,000 to 100,000 volumes readily accessible to all students; and headquarters for 
the tutorial work of the College. 


When these four units are provided, there will be available sufficient book 
shelving for at least thirty years. With a continuation of the present restriction 
in attendance, reading room facilities should be adequate indefinitely. Work 
space for the staff would be cared for. The new building for the irreplaceable 
books would make possible suitable air conditions that should prevent deteriora- 
tion. The undergraduate building should care for the present lack of facilities 
for undergraduates. 


It is pleasant to be able to report seven years later, when this article 
is written, that the four units proposed are now completed, or in course 
of construction. The storage building which was listed under paragraph 
(1) of the plan came into being as the New England Deposit Library, 
and was occupied in February 1942 as a cooperative enterprise in which 
eleven research libraries in the Boston area have joined, working under 
an Act of Incorporation approved by the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in its 1941 Session. Ninety-eight per cent 
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of the space in the first section of this storage building is now rented, 
and it will not be long before a second section must be constructed. 
Harvard rents some forty-five per cent of the building, which contains 
a total of 270,000 cubic feet. An article going into some detail about 
this development will appear in a later number of the BULLETIN. 

The second unit in the program was for a building to house irreplace- 
able books, books which for other reasons needed special care, and 
manuscripts. This building was made possible through the generosity 
of Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr, ’29, and now stands just to the east of 
the Widener building, connected with it by a bridge and a tunnel. It is 
called the Houghton Library and was completed and occupied in mid- 
winter 1942; it contains 441,000 cubic feet of space. 

The third unit in the proposed plan was for an underground stack in 
the southeast corner of the Yard, to be built in units as the need arose. 
The first section of this stack is now under construction in conjunction 
with the fourth unit, which is noted in the next paragraph. 

The fourth unit was for a central library for undergraduates. This 
building was made possible by the gift of $1,500,000 from Mr Thomas 
W. Lamont, ’92, in November 1945, and is now under construction on 
what was the site of the Dana-Palmer House.* It will complete the 
program outlined in 1940, and should, when supplemented by addi- 
tional units of the New England Deposit Library or another regional 
library, plus additional units of underground stack in the Yard, provide 
sufficient book shelving and space for readers for the main collection 
at least until 1970, as was indicated in the report for 1940. 

So much for the program which has worked out so satisfactorily. It 
has been supplemented by additional space elsewhere throughout the 
University as follows. 

The Littauer building mentioned above was completed in 1939. In 
it, 338,000 cubic feet are devoted to library purposes, including one 
half of the main floor and a much larger percentage of the ground floor, 
the basement, and the sub-basement. The library space in these three 
lowest floors of the building is devoted almost altogether to stacks 
and carrels, the stacks having a capacity of over 300,000 volumes, and 
there being 38 carrels. Into this library, beginning with the summer of 
1939, there have been moved books needed for the Graduate School of 

*See Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1937-1947,’ 


Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, I (1947), 288-305. A detailed description of the Lamont 
Library will be published in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Public Administration and public documents from other parts of the 
University which were not in great demand in other libraries. The 
collection, together with the seminar libraries in the building, now has 
nearly 170,000 volumes and pamphlets, and is still growing rapidly. 
The use of the stack space in the building by transfer from Widener 
has relieved, or will relieve by the transfer of additional material, the 
pressure in the older building to the extent of something like three 
years’ growth of the main collection. 

The new buildings for the Harvard Forest in Petersham were con- 
structed in 1939, and included library space amounting to 16,000 
cubic feet. 

In 1940, when Dumbarton Oaks in Georgetown, D. C., was pre- 
sented to Harvard University by Mr and Mrs Robert Woods Bliss, 
there came with it the Byzantine library that had been assembled there, 
together with adequate quarters for it. 

In 1947, the Library of the School of Engineering was moved from 
its quarters on the second floor of Pierce Hall to the third floor, where 
it now occupies the whole south wing, with some 75,000 cubic feet 
of space. 

During the period under consideration, the space occupied by the 
Chinese-Japanese Library was increased by 32,000 cubic feet, and 
additional space in the Museum of Comparative Zoology was turned 
over to the library there. 

During these ten years from 1937 to 1947 the main collection in- 
creased by 378,000 volumes and pamphlets, that is from 1,781,700 to 
2,160,496, apparently a smaller increase than in either of the preceding 
decades. This slowing up of growth is misleading, as a somewhat dif- 
ferent method of counting was in effect during the period, but the 
increase from year to year was certainly no greater on the average than 
in the earlier years, in spite of the fact that in the past most library 
collections have increased geometrically, not arithmetically. The 
Widener building, which was nearly full in 1937, is now less rather 
than more crowded than it was ten years ago, as a result of the shift of 
material to the New England Deposit Library, the Houghton Library, 
and the Littauer Library.- The other libraries of the University have 
increased more rapidly proportionately than the main collection, rising 
from 2,081,350 to 2,807,823, or a total increase of 726,473. This seems 
a tremendous growth, but it is at a less rapid rate in terms of percentage 
than that of the preceding decades. 
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The space occupied by the Library as a whole was approximately 
1,000,000 cubic feet greater in 1947 than that at the beginning of the 
ten years. This space will be supplemented by the Lamont Library 
when that building is completed with its 1,330,000 cubic feet of space. 
This will bring the total cubage available to the University Library 
to over 11,000,000, which at today’s price level would involve some 
$25,000,000 to replace. 


What of the future for university libraries in general and the Har- 
vard Library in particular? This question will be considered in some 
detail in the third article of this series, but at the close of the present 
article the problem may be suggested in concrete form by a brief in- 
dulgence in speculation. What would be the additional space require- 
ments of the Harvard University Library in the next thirty years if the 
collections increased during this period by 175 per cent, as they have 
done in the past thirty years, and if the student body increased by 100 
on the average each year, a rate followed in the past thirty years before 
the great post-war influx of veterans? Instead of figuring the new space 
in monumental buildings such as Widener, Langdell, and Baker, which 
together comprise over half the present Library cubage, the estimates 
will be based on the figures used in the first article in this series, which 
represent those for very modest buildings. These figures, it will be 
remembered, are 2 volumes per cubic foot; 400 cubic feet of space for 
each reader, with 1 reader for every 3 members of the student body; 
and a staff member for every 13,000 volumes. Utilizing these figures, 
and assuming a rate of growth in collections and students equal to the 
last thirty years, in the next thirty years the Harvard Library would 
add 8,688,000 volumes to its collections; would provide space for 1,000 
additional readers (based on an increase of 3,000 students) ; and would 
add 670 members to its staff. If a minimum space for halls and services 
is included, the new requirements would amount to well over 6,000,000 
cubic feet, which at today’s prices should be figured at $15,000,000 for 
building and equipment. To this should be added the income from at 
least $5,000,000 more for the current upkeep of the buildings, making 
$20,000,000 in all for the building costs for the thirty-year period. This 
is at the rate of $650,000 a year for new construction. It may be seen 
that the estimate of the amount of new space which would be required 
is not exaggerated in any way when it is realized that the present 
5,000,000 volumes are cared for in a space amounting to 11,000,000 
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cubic feet, and the new estimate provides for only 6,000,000 cubic feet 
for 8,750,000 volumes. It should be remembered, also, that the figures 
for costs are for buildings only, and do not include anything for book 
acquisition, salaries of new personnel, or various service charges which 
when taken together would present a similarly formidable total. 

However, there is a somewhat brighter side to the picture. The 
writer has stated above that present and projected construction should 
provide adequate accommodation for the Harvard collections and read- 
ers, at least through 1970. This estimate, first made in 1940, and re- 
affirmed seven years later, is based on no such rate of growth as that of 
the past thirty years. In particular, the book collection rate has been 
reduced one half. In the first article of this series, some discussion was 
offered of the limiting factors in the growth of university libraries, 
factors both inherent and contrived. The third article, in considering 
the future, will treat in more detail the problem of what university 
libraries can do to keep their growth in space requirements within the 
framework of their proper function and within the compass of prob- 
able support. 


Keyes D. Metcatr 
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The Morris Gray Poetry Readings 


N 23 January 1929, Mr Morris 
Gray of Boston wrote a let- 
ter to the President and Fel- 


lows of Harvard College which began 
as follows: 


I hereby offer to give to Harvard Col- 
lege a fund of $30,000.00, the principal to 
be kept intact, the income to be applied 
in the sole discretion of the College to the 
purchase of books of current modern po- 
etry; to the purchase of books on that 
subject; and finally, if aught of income 
remains, to the giving of occasional talks 
or lectures thereon. 


By February 26th, Mr Gray had de- 
cided that there would not be enough 
income left for this last purpose, ‘so I 
wish,’ he wrote in a second letter, ‘to 
add to the above fund the sum of 
$10,000.00, the principal to be kept 
intact, the income to be applied in the 
sole discretion of the College to the 
giving of occasional talks or lectures 
on modern poetry.’ 

Until 1934, the administration of this 
extra fund was in the hands of the 
Harvard College Library; in that year 
its administration was given to the De- 
partment of English, and a committee 
of three members of that department 
has managed the details since. From 
1934 to 1945, the committee consisted 
of Robert Hillyer, chairman, Theo- 
dore Morrison, and the present writer; 
since 1945, the present writer has been 
chairman, with Theodore Morrison 
and F. O. Matthiessen as fellow mem- 
bers. 


When the fund was turned over to 
the English Department, its capital was 
$11,006.11, and income had accumu- 
lated to the amount of $1774.35. This 
accumulated income has been very 
useful and has been frequently drawn 
upon when a lecturer or poet has un- 
expectedly appeared in the neighbor- 
hood of Cambridge. The present in- 
come from the fund is about $400.00, 
nearly all of which is spent in fees. 

The second Morris Gray Fund has 
so far (as of December, 1947) offered 
to the Harvard community ninety-two 
readings of poetry or talks about po- 
etry. Most of the important living 
American poets, and a number of Brit- 
ish ones, have appeared under its aus- 
pices: Frost (five times), Auden (three 
times), Aiken (twice), Wallace Ste- 
vens (twice), MacLeish (twice), S. V. 
Benet, Cummings, MacNeice, Tate, 
Marianne Moore, Jeffers, Spender, W. 
C. Williams, etc. The committee in 
charge of the fund has felt that it 
should be beneficial in two ways — 
for writers of poetry as well as for 
those who want to hear it or hear 
about it. Consequently, a number of 
young poets, who can perhaps profit 
by having an audience in front of them 
for the first time, have been asked to 
read their verse. Most of these — Del- 
more Schwartz, Howard Baker, John 
Berryman, Edward Weismiller, John 
Ciardi, George Marion O’Donnell — 
were teaching in the Department of 
English at the time they gave their 
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readings, and their many students who 
came to hear them were thus able to 
see another aspect of their intellectual 
activity than that shown in the class- 
room. 

Frequently there have been lectures 
rather than readings. In 1930 Bernard 
Fay, now serving a life sentence as a 
collaborationist in France, talked about 
Gertrude Stein; Mrs D. H. Lawrence, 
in 1937, discussed the poetry of her 
husband. In one year (1936-37) all 
five of the Morris Gray occasions were 
lectures rather than readings: Philip 
Horton on the poetry of Hart Crane, 
Edmund Wilson on ‘Is Verse a Dying 
Technique?,’ Allen Tate on ‘Tension 
in Poetry,’ E. M. W. Tillyard on Mil- 
ton’s language, Sir Herbert Grierson 
on ‘Donne and the Poetry and Criti- 
cism of Today.’ 

The lectures and readings have been 
variously successful. Poets are by no 
means always satisfactory interpreters 
of their own poetry, and extreme 
nervousness has often made some of 
the Morris Gray readers inaudible. 
One good reader was so shaky he had 
to clasp his book with both hands 
curled around the top and hold the 
bottom pressed against his stomach so 
that the pages wouldn’t dance in front 
of his eyes. Another asked to have a 
paper cup full of brandy on the desk in 
front of him. His request was refused 
(he got the brandy in his tea before- 
hand). Another, a highly dramatic 
singer of folk-ballads, had a large 
tumbler beside him, filled with what 
looked like water but was gin. His 
performance was a great success, 

The committee in charge of the 
fund has often wondered whether the 
readings and the lectures could not be 
supplemented, so that undergraduates 
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might have a chance to discuss poetry 
more directly with the visiting poets 
and critics. Consequently, at one time 
the poets were asked, as part of their 
commission, to be at home to under- 
graduates for a few hours in the eve- 
ning after their reading or sometime 
the next day, and they were given a 
guest room in one of the Houses for 
the purpose. But the scheme was aban- 
doned after a year. Some of the poets 
were reluctant, and the At Homes 
failed more often than they succeeded. 
Not many undergraduates turned up, 
and those who did weren’t all of the 
right kind. There was, for example, 
Mr N. Mr N. was a thin man with 
spectacles; a great many forces in his 
background had led him to the belief 
that Mr N. was more important than 
anything else in the world. His ego- 
ism was impenetrable; it wasn’t exactly 
aggressive, for his voice was soft, but 
it covered him like armor, or a kind of 
impermeable oil. He came to all the 
At Homes and did all the talking. He 
couldn’t be stopped. At the end of the 
year, the committee decided to aban- 
don the At Homes until Mr N. had 
graduated (he was a sophomore); but 
when he had, they weren’t resumed. 
One of the At Homes provided an 
interesting episode. The visiting poet 
was a man much admired by an under- 
graduate who was deeply concerned 
with poetry and wanted to give his 
life to it; this ex-undergraduate has 
since become widely and justly known. 
His parents were against such a career, 
however, and came to see the visiting 
poet, during his At Home, accompa- 
nied by their son. Also present, besides 
the inevitable Mr N., was the late John 
Wheelright, a most lovable man and a 
gifted poet, but capable of eccentric- 
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ity. Small quantities of beer were be- 
ing drunk as the visiting poet and the 
parents took opposite sides in a debate 
about the wisdom of poetry as a pro- 
fession. During the debate, Wheel- 
right abruptly got up from his chair, 
dropped to all fours, and started to 
crawl under the rug. The parents 
stared at him as he humped along. ‘Is 
that a poet?’ they asked. The visiting 
poet had to admit that it was. ‘Round 
one,’ he observed, describing the scene 
later, ‘was lost.’ 

One of the most fruitful results of 
the supplementary Morris Gray Fund 
has been that, in bringing poets to 
Cambridge, it has enabled Professor 
Packard to make recordings of their 
reading. The Morris Gray poets rep- 
resent a large proportion of the hun- 
dred or more poets Professor Packard 
has recorded and whose records are in 
such constant use in the Poetry Room. 
Without the Fund, that admirable col- 
lection, rivaled only by the collection 
in the Library of Congress, would not 
be nearly so rich as it is. It is to a large 
extent through these records that the 
double purpose of Mr Gray’s bequest 
has been fulfilled: to make the read- 
ings of poetry supplement the pur- 
chase of the books, and to have mod- 
ern poetry a living and important part 
of the Harvard College Library. 

But the most impressive illustration 
of how much a part of Harvard life 
the Morris Gray Fund has become is 
the size of the audiences which the 
readings attract. In the early days, the 
talks were held in a room in Widener, 
and attendance was by invitation only. 
The talks or readings were given no 
publicity, and the limited audience, of 
necessity somewhat arbitrarily chosen, 
tended to make the occasions esoteric. 
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Since 1934, however, the readings have 
been given as much publicity as pos- 
sible, and even during the war the 
attendance was strikingly large. Lesser 
known poets have filled the Poetry 
Room, and for poets with a wide repu- 
tation no lecture room in the Yard has 
been too big. Three recent occasions 
are particularly memorable. In the 
spring of 1946, during the first term in 
which the College was full again after 
the war, W. H. Auden came to read. 
The committee had engaged Emerson 
D, which holds three hundred and 
fifty people, and which had been the 
right size for his audience when he had 
given a reading three years before. 
But as Auden and the member of the 
committee who was to introduce him 
came near Emerson, at the scheduled 
hour of 4: 30, it was obvious, even from 
outside the building, that the place was 
packed to the brim. Crowded backs 
could be seen through the window 
panes, and the entire hallway of the 
building was jammed with people. 
There was only one thing to do: move 
the reading to the New Lecture Hall. 
The introducer forced himself through 
the crowd, and as soon as he had an- 
nounced the change, the crowd started 
running. The sight of eight hundred 
people, mostly undergraduates, stream- 
ing across Memorial Hall triangle, all 
determined to hear a reading of po- 
etry, was unforgettable. 

A similar situation occurred in 
March, 1947, with Wallace Stevens. 
Sever 11 had been engaged, but with 
Emerson D in reserve. One look at 
Sever 11 was enough; the crowd ran 
across to Emerson D. But a second 
move was necessary; in Emerson D 
scores of people had to stand. So the 
audience was finally squeezed into the 
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large lecture room of the Fogg Mu- 
seum, which holds three hundred and 
ninety-nine. 

But the most memorable occasion 
of all was the reading given two 
months later by T. S. Eliot. This time 
the committee engaged Sanders The- 
atre, which, when one hundred and 
eighty people are seated on the stage, 
has a capacity of fourteen hundred 
and twenty. The committee also ar- 
ranged for an overflow meeting in the 
New Lecture Hall. Its precautions 
were justified. There was not even 
standing room in Sanders Theatre, and 
the New Lecture Hall had a consider- 
able crowd. The audience, again com- 
posed mostly of students, was attentive 
to the point of being devout, and no 
one present can forget the enthusiasm 
at the end of the reading, an enthusi- 
asm which the beauty of Mr Eliot’s 
performance more than deserved. 

It is hard to sum up the total effect 
of Mr Gray’s generosity; it has been 
both cumulative and indirect. The 
Morris Gray Fund has stimulated in- 
terest in poetry and made poetry more 
vivid by enabling students, however 
remotely, to have some contact with 
its practitioners. Its effect has been 
more than local: it has raised the pres- 
tige of poetry in general, and it has 
made Harvard’s hospitality to poetry 
well known throughout the country. 


Taks AND READING UNDER THE AUSPICES 
oF THE Morris Gray Poetry Funp 
(Where no title is given, the poet gave a 
‘Reading from His Own Poems 

with Commentary’) 

George Edward Woodberry, 
‘The Purpose of the Morris 
Gray Fund, and the Place of 
Poetry in the Life of College 
Undergraduates’ 


1929: 
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1929-30: S. Foster Damon 
Robert Hillyer, ‘Robert Bridges 
and his “Testament of Beau- 
Lizette Woodworth Reese 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi, ‘Em- 
ily Dickinson’ 
Heathcote William Garrod 
(subject not recorded) 

1930-31: Bernard Fay, ‘Gertrude Stein 
and the Chapelle of the Rue 
des Fleurs’ 

Theodore Morrison, ‘Poetry 
from the Point of View of 
the Magazine Editor as well 
as That of the Writer’ 

Hon. Joseph M. Proskauer, 
‘College Verse in My Under- 
graduate Days’ 

I. A. Richards, ‘An Ideal Poetry 
Room’ 

Louis V. Ledoux, ‘George Ed- 
ward Woodberry’ 

Hervey Allen, ‘Amy Lowell’ 

Theodore Spencer, “The Poetry 
of T. S. Eliot’ 

Oliver St John Gogarty, ‘Irish 
Literary Figures and Their 
Poetry’ 

Richmond P. Bond, ‘English 
Burlesque Poetry’ 

Horace Reynolds, ‘Sean O’Ca- 
sey: Ireland’s Post-Revolu- 
tionary Dramatist’ 

Padraic Colum, ‘Irish Poetry’ 

Conrad Aiken 

Sean O’Casey, “The Old Drama 
and the New’ 

Archibald MacLeish 

Desmond MacCarthy (subject 
not recorded ) 

John A. Lomax and ‘Leadbelly,’ 
Ballad Recital 

Robert Frost 

John Crowe Ransom 

Robin Flower, ‘Early Irish Po- 
e ’ 

James Stephens 


1931-32: 


1932-33: 


1933-34: 


1934-35: 


1935-36: 
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1936-37: 


1937-38: 


1938-39: 


1939-40: 


1940-41: 
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I. A. Richards, ‘Recent English 
Poetry’ 

Robert Frost 

Conrad Aiken 

Wallace Stevens 

Frieda Lawrence, “The Poetry 
of D. H. Lawrence’ 

S. H. Cross, ‘Pushkin a Hun- 
dred Years After’ 

Philip Horton, ‘The Poetry of 
Hart Crane’ , 

Edmund Wilson, ‘Is Verse a 
Dying Technique?’ 

Allen Tate, ‘Tension in Poetry’ 

E. M. W. Tillyard, ‘Milton’s 
Language’ 

H. J. C. Grierson, ‘Donne and 
the Poetry and Criticism of 
Today’ 


Archibald MacLeish 
Robert Frost 
Donald Davidson 
E. E. Cummings 
Louis MacNeice 


Richard Aldington 

W. H. Auden 

Robert Francis 

Wyndham Lewis 

John B. Wheelwright 

John Jacob Niles, Ballad Re- 
cital 

Winfield Townley Scott 

Howard Baker 


Delmore Schwartz 
Louis Untermeyer 

S. Foster Damon 

Samuel French Morse 
William Carlos Williams 
Merrill Moore 


1941-42: 


1942-43: 


1943-44: 


1944-45: 


1945-46: 


1946-47: 


1947-48 


Robinson Jeffers 
Stephen Vincent Benét 


Theodore Spencer 
Paul Engle 
Marianne Moore 
David McCord 
Theodore Roethke 


Robert Frost 

Edward Weismiller 

John Jacob Niles, Ballad Re- 
cital 

Robert Hillyer 

Jesse Stuart 

John Berryman 

W. H. Auden 

May Sarton 


Robert Francis 

Theodore Morrison 

Robert Penn Warren 

Marya Zaturenska 

Christopher La Farge 

John Jacob Niles, Ballad Re- 
cital 

William Rose Benét 

Oscar Williams 


Tennessee Williams 
Louise Bogan 

E. J. Pratt 

W. H. Auden 

George Marion O’Donnell 


Robert Frost 
Randall Jarrell 
Wallace Stevens 
John Ciardi 

T. S. Eliot 


(incomplete): 
Stephen Spender 
Archibald MacLeish 


THEODORE SPENCER 
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An Accident in 1726 


fallacious to assume that our own 

age is responsible for the emer- 
gence of accidents on the highway. In 
the early eighteenth century when an 
entire family crowded into a coach 
bound for the country, it became 
necessary at times to perch a maid on 
the box beside the coachman, where 
she clung insecurely as the heavy ve- 
hicle lumbered over the uneven cobble 
pavements. And if the maid fell off, 
and the broad rim of a wheel passed 
over her—and such things did hap- 
pen — the results were gruesome. Nor 
was one safer on the ill-kept country 
roads — though perhaps one need not 
fully credit the overturning of ‘a fash- 
ionably high phaeton’ that wrecked the 
health and happiness of two young 
females in Jane Austen’s burlesque 
Love and Freindship. 

It was a country accident that in 
1726 nearly cost the life of the great- 
est poet of the day, Alexander Pope. 
On 22 September 1726 Lord Boling- 
broke wrote to Swift narrating the 
episode, which had occurred early in 
the month as Pope returned after dark 
from Bolingbroke’s magnificent place 
near Uxbridge, called (in keeping with 
his lordship’s pose of expectant Cin- 
cinnatus) Dawley Farm. Let his Lord- 
ship report: 


[ is both uncomplimentary and 


Have you heard of the accident which 
befel poor Pope in going lately from me? 
a Bridge was down, the coach forc’d to 
go thro’ the water, the Bank Steep, an 
hole on one Side, a block of timber on 
the other, the night as dark as pitch. in 
short he overturn’d, the fall was broke by 


the water, but the glasses were up, & he 
might have been drown’d if one of my 
men had not broke a glass & pull’d him 
out thro’ the window, his right hand was 
Severely cut, but the Surgeon thinks him 
in no danger of losing the use of his fin- 
gers. however he has lately had very 
great pains in that arm from the shoulder 
downwards, which might create a Suspi- 
cion that some of the glass remain’d Still 
in the flesh. St André says there is 
none. .. 2 


St André was a famous surgeon: 
Pope knew and used most of the best 
medical men. Dr Arbuthnot, who also 
saw the wound, specified in a letter to 
Swift, with elaborate allusion to Hor- 
ace,” that it was the Jeft hand that was 
injured. Pope, he writes, ‘had that 
common with Horace, that it was oc- 
casioned by the trunk of a tree but it 
was trunco Rhaeda illapsa neque faunus 
ictum dextra levabat for he was 
wounded in the left hand.’ * Gay, also 
writing the news to Swift, votes for 
the right hand.* Voltaire himself, who 
in November was at Dawley, sent ef- 
fusive condolences which seem to con- 
firm the right hand as injured: “That 
water you fell in was not Hippocrene’s 
water, otherwise it would have re- 
spected you. ... Is it possible that 
those fingers which have written the 
Rape of the Lock, and the Criticism, 
which have dressed Homer so be- 
comingly in an English coat, should 


* British Museum Add. MS 480s, fol. 124. 
* Ode xvii of Book II. 
* British Museum Add. MS 480s, foll. 122- 


23. 
* [bid., foll. 120-121. 
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have been so barbarously treated?’ ® 

The pains in Pope’s arm persisted, 
but Dr Arbuthnot reassured friends 
with his opinion that they were alto- 
gether rheumatic. Because of rheu- 
matism Pope had at times—and at 
other times than the autumn of 1726 — 
to use an amanuensis. Probably the 
pains came and went; for although on 
certain days he used an amanuensis, on 
other days he wrote with his own 
hand. Notably, on 23 September 1726 
he addressed in his own hand a qua- 
train, never included in his Works, 
presenting a copy of his recently pub- 
lished translation of the Odyssey to the 
distinguished man of law, Nathaniel 
Pigott. Pigott lived at Whitton near 
the river Cran, where the accident took 
place, and to his house Pope evidently 
had been carried after the accident. 
This copy of the Odyssey, recently 
added to the treasures of the Harvard 
College Library, contains, pasted in, 
holograph versions of the prose epi- 
taph which Pope composed after the 
death of Pigott in 1737, and contains 
also on a fly leaf the presentation 
verses, which are written in Pope’s 
customarily clear hand and dated, as 
follows: 


The Muse this one Verse to Learn’d Pi- 
got addresses, 
In whose Heart, like his Writings, was 
never found flaw; 
Whom Pope prov’d his Friend in his two 
chief distresses, 
Once in danger of Death, once in dan- 
ger of Law. 
Sept. 23. 1726. 


Curiously enough another document 
bearing upon this accident has recently 
turned up and has been acquired by 

* Pope’s Works (ed. Elwin-Courthope), X, 


132. 
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Harvard. It is an unpublished letter 
from Pope to John Brinsden, and it 
recommends for employment the foot- 
man who had pulled Pope from the 
coach when, as Gay put it, the water 
‘was up to the knots of his periwig.’ 
The name of this heroic friend of 
English poetry is thus preserved, and 
the letter, slight as it is, deserves print- 
ing: 

I beg you to forward the Inclosed by 
the safest hand you can. I have never 
been in town since we met, but intend 
soon to try to find you, Who am always 
sincerely, / Y* affectionate / humble 
Serv', / A. Pope 

There is a Man who formerly serv’d 
my Lord, who I think saved my Life in 
the Accident I had in the River at Whit- 
ton his name is Phil. Hanaus, of Brussels, 
he wants a footman’s place & I wish you 
c4 help him to one, if you know his Char- 
acter not a blameable one. 


The letter is addressed to ‘Mr Brins- 
den, in Durham yard,’ and all of the 
date except “Nov” is torn away. Brins- 
den had long been in the employment 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and if, as is 
conceivable, the letter was written in 
November, 1738, when Dawley was 
for sale and its staff of servants perhaps 
looking for new places, it is natural 
that the poet should turn for help to 
my lord’s secretary. 

It is pleasant to find Pope remember- 
ing his benefactor of years before; but 
those who know the poet well, know 
that he may frequently be found doing 
such kindnesses. In October, 1738, for 
example, he had moved Swift to prom- 
ise William Lamb, son of George Lyt- 
telton’s nurse, a full place in Swift’s 
cathedral choir; and in return Pope 
recommended Counsellor M’Aulay to 
Lyttelton and the Prince of Wales. It 
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would very likely be at this time or 
soon after that Pope was stirring Lord 
Gower to get a young poet, Samuel 
Johnson, made a Master of Arts by 
Dublin (which in 1765 made him a 
Doctor). This last gesture was un- 
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successful. One hopes Pope had better 
luck with the footman Phil. Hanaus, 
who had saved his life in the accident 
of 1726. 


Gerorce SHERBURN 


A Letter in English by Stendhal 


COLLECTION of autographs 
A now deposited in the Harvard 
College Library includes the 
letter printed below for the first time: 


my dear, I shall be in the night of the 
3 November at the door of the house of 
Mr. Cholat at Latour dupin. Write to this 
man. I shall spend Some hours with thee 
at your Seat of tuelins. The 4 I shall go 
out for Grenoble and the 5 for Paris were 
[sic] I ought to be th[e] first november. 
’tis also possible that my depar- 
ture from Milan being retardée, j could 
not be at Cholat’s that the 4 november at 
midnight. 
le jeune Beyle 
24 october 1811 


This clear if not fluent message is 
written currente calamo, in a larger 
hand than is customary with the writer, 
on a single and rather irregular sheet 
of white paper, measuring about 16.5 x 
21.3 centimeters, and slightly torn 
across the right margin. Vertically, 
across the left margin, the following 
postscript is added: 


I write have writen from Roma to 
our good grandfather. 


The outer side of the letter carries, 
along with the remnants of a red seal, 
two postmarks which respectively in- 
dicate the point of departure and the 
postal route—‘R. I. / Mirano’ and 


‘R[oy]AUME p’ITaLie PAR CHAMBERY.’ 
The address is as follows: 


madame 
madame Pauline Perier 
rue de Sault, 

a Grenoble. 


Dept. de l’Izére 


The young Henri Beyle, who signed 
his name here with a characteristic 
flourish, utilized a vast number of 
pseudonyms, and ultimately won his 
fame as Stendhal. The recipient of this 
note was his favorite sister Pauline, 
who three years previously had mar- 
ried the banker, Francois Périer-La- 
grange. She and Dr Henri Gagnon, 
the maternal grandfather mentioned in 
the postscript, were the only members 
of young Henri’s family with whom 
he remained in close touch. Perhaps 
the fullest sequence of his letters is 
that which, especially through the 
earlier half of his career, he addressed 
to Pauline. With her he also liked to 
play the pedagogue, passing along bits 
of worldly knowledge as he acquired 
them. Partly for her instruction, partly 
for his privacy, he often dropped into 
English or quasi-English expressions. 
On 28 April 1810, for example, he 
wrote her a short letter entirely in 
English, quoting and recommending 
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Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. 

The present letter is couched in the 
same unidiomatic style, with similar 
uncertainties in the handling of tenses 
and of the second person. The final 
sentence not only drops back into 
French with ‘retardée,’ but all too lit- 
erally twists ‘that’ into a gallicism — 
je ne pourrais étre chez Cholat que.... 
Beyle’s study of English, which had 
begun in Paris under an Irish priest, 
Pére Jéky, was yet to be completed by 
three visits to London. His lifelong 
admiration for England, to which his 
liberal and empirical principles com- 
mitted him, would be sealed by his 
later contributions to British periodi- 
cals, his meeting with Byron, and 
his polemical defense of Shakespeare 
against the academic partisans of Ra- 
cine. In the mean time his reading of 
Shakespeare, particularly of Romeo 
and Juliet, spurred him in another di- 
rection. The cryptic and confidential 
English phrases, in his journal and 
correspondence of this period, fre- 
quently refer to ‘the tour through 
Italy.’ 2 Not England but Italy, la 
patrie des arts, would be his esthetic 
fatherland. 

Through the already published cor- 
respondence and through his journal, 
which is particularly ample for 1811, 
we can fit the new document into the 
circumstances that produced it. In that 
year, at the age of twenty-eight, Henri 
Beyle was serving as Inspecteur géné- 
ral du mobilier de la Couronne — no 
menial service when the crown was 
worn by so enterprising a collector as 


*Stendhal, Correspondance, ed. Henri 
Martineau (Paris, 1933-34), III, 234, 235. 

*Stendhal, Journal, ed. Henry Debraye 
and Louis Royer (Paris, 1923-34), III, 222. 
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Napoleon. The head of this depart- 
ment was Beyle’s cousin and patron, 
Comte Pierre Daru. The more than 
cousinly attentions that Beyle was then 
paying to the Comtesse Daru may 
have influenced the Comte to get the 
younger man a two-month leave of 
absence. This was nominally to visit 
his family at Grenoble; actually it 
brought his long awaited, much post- 
poned chance to renew the brilliant 
impression that Italy had made upon 
him ten years before. Leaving Paris 
on August 29, he soon arrived at his 
hallowed Milan. With a Milanese 
lady, Angiola Pietragrua, whom as a 
youthful second lieutenant he had ad- 
mired from a distance, he now struck | 
up a more intimate acquaintance. 
But there were other Italian cities to 
visit — Bologna, Florence, Rome, Na- 
ples, Ancona. In order to be back at 
his bureau by November 1, Beyle 
planned to pass through Milan again 
on October 22, and to stop at Tuélins, 
the country estate of M. Périer-La- 
grange near La Tour du Pin, on Oc- 
tober 26.2 He seems to have reached 
Milan on schedule, and there to have 
suddenly changed his plans. On Oc- 
tober 23 he wrote to Madame Périer, 
blaming the delay on ‘la balourdise 
dun nommé Joly.’* By way of fur- 
ther explanation, he seems to have en- 
closed another letter which he asked 
his sister to burn. Though she presum- 
ably complied with his request, it takes 
little imagination to ascribe this en- 
closure to a conjectural Madame Jolie. 
Beyle’s letter goes on to revise his 
itinerary, and to suggest that Madame 
Périer arrange for his arrival at Tué- 
lins through M. Cholat (later spelled 


* Correspondance, Ill, 326. 
* Ibid., 329, 330. 
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Chaulat), the innkeeper at La Tour du 
Pin. Lest she be in Grenoble, Beyle 
concludes, he will send thither a note, 
‘mais incompréhensible.’ This, of 
course, is the English letter of October 
24, which likewise contains the revised 
itinerary. 

There were, however, to be still 
further changes. What had really 
happened was that Signor Pietragrua — 
or shall we call him M. Joly? — had 
taken his wife away to the little village 
of Madonna del Monte near Lake Mag- 
giore. Beyle had been sidetracked into 
following this excursion, and through 
his journal we can follow him. A com- 
edy ensued in which the lovers were 
continually frustrated by the presence 
of ‘the husband’ — who is designated 
by the English word.® It rained and 
Beyle, unconsoled by the company of 
two nuns, read Ossian. If every lover 
is either a Werther or a Don Juan, as 
he was later to maintain in De Pamour, 
he was fated on this occasion to be the 
former. A few days afterward, in 
Milan again, he was permitted to re- 
sume the more gratifying role. Mean- 
while, on October 28, through the 
good offices of his ‘best friend,’ Félix 
Faure, he had been reprieved; his leave 
of absence was extended for another 
month. He finally left Milan on No- 
vember 13, paid his respects to Tuélins 
and Grenoble, and returned to Paris 
on November 27. 

On the same date, Beyle recorded 
again in English, ‘I had the sensation of 
great.’* But this ungrammatical sense 
of greatness was quickly dashed by the 


5 Journal, IV, 178. 
* Ibid., 199. 
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defeat of the morrow — apparently his 
failure to be transferred to a post at 
Rome. During his absence Comte Daru 
had become Secretary of State, and the 
new Intendant général de la Couronne, 
the Duc de Cadore, was less friendly 
to Beyle. Within the next few months 
he had transferred to the commissary 
department of the Grand Army, and 
by the end of the next year he was 
taking part in the retreat from Mos- 
cow. In 1813, looking back over the 
record of his Italian journey, he wrote 
in the margin: 

Il fut heureux pour moi de quitter Milan 
au milieu de novembre. Si j’y eusse passé 
un mois de plus, j’envoyais ma démission 
et y restais.” 


To return to France after Italy, he had 
written his sister, was like stepping 
from the climax of a ball into outer 
darkness.* But the fall of Napoleon 
would lead Beyle back again to Milan, 
to Signora Pietragrua, and to the 
guidebook he had picked up on the 
very day his leave had been extended 
— Luigi Lanzi’s Storia pittorica del? 
Italia. That extra month’s furlough 
had laid the groundwork for his own 
Histoire de la peinture en Italie. Once 
more the acknowledgment is made in 
English: ‘Origine of the h. of paint- 
ing.’ ® And that brief English letter to 
Pauline, though it set an appointment 
which was not kept, belonged to an 
interesting series of indirections which 
ended by turning a mediocre bureau- 
crat into a famous writer. 
Harry Levin 
* [bid., 176. 


* Correspondance, IIl, 333. 
* Journal, IV, 183. 
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Sainte-Beuve, Lowell, and the Atlantic Monthly 


vard College Library is a fine 
example of a Sainte-Beuve manu- 
script. Sainte-Beuve’s small condensed 
handwriting packs into eleven pages 
approximately five inches by eight, 
written only on the recto, a complete 
article on the poet Béranger. At the 
top of the first page are the words: 
‘Handwriting of Sainte-Beuve,’ signed 
‘J. R. Lowell.’ Certain explanations of 
French customs and geography make 
it clear that this article was not written 
to be read by a French public. Its first 
appearance, in February 1858, was, in 
fact, a translation by Lowell in the 
newly founded Atlantic Monthly. This 
date is still within the period in which 
no Atlantic articles carried a signature, 
so that the authorship could be guessed 
only by an astute reader, a scholar of 
Sainte-Beuve. Curiously enough, this 
article was never included, even in an 
appendix, with the critical works of 
Sainte-Beuve published in France. 
Though it adds nothing new to 
Sainte-Beuve’s judgment on Béranger 
set forth in seven articles published 
over a period of thirty-five years, yet 
the very date of the article’s publica- 
tion gives it a certain importance. The 
first two articles on Béranger (1832, 
1833), it will be remembered, are quite 
laudatory; the third article (1850) still 
recognizes Béranger’s merit but re- 
vokes some of the youthful enthusiasm 
of the first two; the 1857 piece is sim- 
ply a necrology at Béranger’s death. 
In 1861, however, Sainte-Beuve indi- 
cates that he has been accused of heresy 
since 1859 by the Béranger disciples. 


I: the autograph files of the Har- 


The date 1858 assigned to the Harvard 
manuscript is interesting, therefore, 
because it shows Sainte-Beuve’s very 
fair and temperate judgment just at 
the moment when Béranger’s disciples 
were beginning to cry treason. 

After its first publication in the At- 
lantic, the article was forgotten. Low- 
ell gave the manuscript to Charlez Eliot 
Norton, from whom it passed to form 
a part of the autograph collection of 
one of his sons, Dr Rupert Norton. On 
the latter’s death, in 1914, his widow 
presented the collection to Harvard 
University. Finally, in 1929, Professor 
R. L. Hawkins transcribed and pub- 
lished the manuscript for the first time 
in the Revue d’bistoire litteraire de la 
France (XXXVI, 427-438). 

A minor point remains to be settled: 
Through whose agency was the article 
secured for the Atlantic? Among the 
founders and early contributors to the 
Atlantic the contacts with France were 
numerous, but a careful scrutiny of 
this group as well as of the group of 
Americans who knew Sainte-Beuve ! 
reveals only five logical possibilities, 
chosen by date of contact and range of 
interests. While John Bigelow is the 
only one of the five not connected 
with the Atlantic, he did obtain from 
Sainte-Beuve two articles for the New 
York Evening Post, but he was not in 
Paris until 29 November 1858, or after 
the publication of the translation of 
the Harvard manuscript. Norton was 
in Paris and wrote Lowell on 20 June 
1857 about the Atlantic and possible 


*Robert G. Mahieu, Sainte-Beuve aux 
Etats-Unis (Princeton, 1945), pp. 7-14. 
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contributors. It would be easy to think 
that Norton approached Sainte-Beuve 
about writing for the new magazine, 
but, when asked, Professor Mahieu 
wrote that he does not believe Norton 
ever knew Sainte-Beuve. Although 
Lowell and Longfellow knew Sainte- 
Beuve, they were not in Paris at the 
time and their correspondence reveals 
no request. On the other hand, Francis 
H. Underwood, the ‘literary man’ of 
Phillips, Sampson and Co., and pro- 
jector of the Atlantic, attempted as 
early as 1853 to found a literary maga- 
zine, and his correspondence with dis- 
tinguished possible contributors seems 
to date from the same period. Bliss 
Perry, in an essay on Underwood for 
the fiftieth anniversary number of the 
Atlantic, says: 


One is tempted to quote all of Aldrich’s 
inimitable notes to Underwood as well as 
letters from Sainte-Beuve and other for- 
eign writers, and many a friendly line 
from Holmes and Whittier.” 


Before giving this sentence of Perry’s, 
Professor Mahieu asks: ‘Pourquoi 


*‘The Editor Who Was Never the Edi- 
tor, Atlantic Monthly, C (1907), 675. 
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Sainte-Beuve eut-il une correspondance 
suivie avec H. F. Underwood?’ * Sub- 
sequently he explains that the Under- 
wood papers known to Perry cannot 
at present be traced. With all this, one 
may readily conjecture that it was 
Underwood who approached Sainte- 
Beuve on behalf of the new magazine 
of which he was ‘the editor who was 
never the editor.’ The request by mail 
would account for the manuscript’s 
being folded to envelope size, and Un- 
derwood’s agency would explain why 
Lowell as editor in title received the 
manuscript without seeming to solicit 
it in any way. It is a purely circum- 
stantial theory, to be proved or vitiated, 
perhaps, when the publication of the 
Correspondance générale de Sainte- 
Beuve is completed or the Underwood 
letters are found again. Whatever the 
method of contact between Sainte- 
Beuve and the Atlantic, however, the 
manuscript is an interesting holograph 
from a great critic, and stands as the 
original of the most extensive article 
he did for America. 


Rutu MULHAUSER 


* Mahieu, op. cit., p. 12. 


Inter-Library Loans 


HERE has been in existence 
for many years a well organ- 
ized system of lending be- 


tween libraries for the purpose of aid- 
ing individual research, and it may be 
said with assurance that the system has 
proved itself to be a great success. Not 
only does it fulfil its purpose, but it 
provides as well an outstanding exam- 
ple of cooperation among institutions. 


Beginning in this country around 1880, 
the system has grown steadily in scope 
and importance, until to-day it is uni- 
versal among our college and univer- 
sity libraries, and very common among 
libraries of other types as well. Cer- 
tainly all college and university libra- 
ries must reckon with it as a regular 
part of library business, and must make 
some provision within the staff for 
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supporting it; and larger libraries are 
finding it expedient to devote a por- 
tion of the staff exclusively to this 
activity. 

The success of the inter-library loan 
system is a good omen, for, important 
as it is to-day, it seems destined to play 
a much more important role in the 
future. As the ‘Farmington Plan’ for 
division of responsibility among libra- 
ries in the acquisition of material un- 
folds and develops, it will be seen that 
an inter-library loan service geared to 
maximum efficiency is indispensable. 
Thus the very nature of the plan will 
promote the growth of inter-library 
lending. 

To-day, the Harvard College Li- 
brary has inter-library loan relations 
with many institutions, the majority of 
which are colleges and universities, 
augmented by a good representation 
of public libraries, and the libraries of 
business houses and of governmental 
organizations. In the twelve months 
ending 30 June 1947, the College Li- 
brary lent books to 419 different libra- 
ries in the United States and to 20 for- 
eign libraries. The number of books 
sent was 4320; in addition reports were 
made on 4545 additional titles that 
were requested but not lent for one 
reason or another; therefore, in re- 
sponse to inter-library loan requests, 
the Library dealt with 8865 titles, 
either sending the book or making a 
report in each case. 

The Library borrowed, in the same 
period, from 85 libraries in the United 
States and from 1 foreign library; the 
total number of books borrowed was 
919. To complete the picture, it should 
be stated that the Library attempted to 
borrow 404 additional titles, which 
either could not be lent or were not 
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located at all, making a total of 1323 
titles that were requested. The depart- 
mental libraries of the University, such 
as the Medical Library, the Law Li- 
brary, the Business School Library, 
and the Library of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, maintain inde- 
pendent relations in inter-library loans, 
thereby greatly increasing the total 
volume of requests, loans, and borrow- 
ings with which the University Li- 
brary as a whole is concerned during 
a given year. 

One institution that renders inesti- 
mable service in facilitating the busi- 
ness of inter-library lending is that of 
the Union Catalogue at the Library of 
Congress. This organization collects 
the catalogue cards of more than one 
hundred libraries in this country, and 
files the cards in one master catalogue. 
It performs a splendid service by 
promptly answering queries concern- 
ing the location of books. It does 
more: it attempts to discover items not 
appearing in its catalogue by circulat- 
ing a weekly list of desired titles to 
about sixty of the largest libraries in 
the United States (including several 
regional union catalogues); and it re- 
lays the answers to the waiting libra- 
ries. One easy way for libraries to aid 
in a fine piece of cooperative work is 
to check and return this weekly list as 
quickly as possible. 

As far as the writer is able to judge, 
inter-library loan relations have been 
singularly free from friction, with the 
business of the system transacted in 
a lively spirit of goodwill. Each li- 
brary provides within itself for the 
expense of carrying on the service, the 
borrowing library bearing only the 
cost of transportation and insurance. 
It is inevitable that the larger libraries 
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bear the heavier burden of work and 
expense, and various schemes have 
been broached for establishing a serv- 
ice fee that would tend to equalize the 
expense, but always the disadvantages 
have seemed to outweigh the advan- 
tages, a problem which it is not within 
the scope of the present brief discus- 
sion. 

Two tendencies in the system of 
inter-library loans seem particularly 
worthy of note. One is an increasing 
liberality in determining what books 
are lendable. Books that formerly were 
considered too rare or too fragile, or 
for some other reason not fit material 
for lending, are now sent off cheer- 
fully. Two factors which have con- 
tributed in great measure to this new 
freedom are the amazing safety of 
postal and express services and the 
careful supervision exercised by bor- 
rowing libraries over the material for 
which they are responsible. Let us 
hope this spirit of liberality continues 
to grow. It is recognized that certain 
books must be restricted, but the writer 
feels that when circumstances are im- 
portant enough few books are too rare 
to lend. If, however, the book cannot 
be lent, and if the reader cannot come 
to the book, there are always the 
microfilm and the photostat, both of 
which are playing increasingly im- 
portant roles. 

The other favorable tendency is 
seen in the steady improvement in the 
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quality of references provided by the 
library attempting to borrow. In this 
respect, tribute should be paid to a 
number of inter-library loan depart- 
ments which have reached the high 
and noble point of submitting, con- 
sistently, almost perfect references. 
This means of course that the borrower 
undertakes the labor of verifying the 
titles, leaving only a minimum of work 
for the lender — obviously the ideal 
situation. As inter-library loan busi- 
ness increases, it would not be surpris- 
ing to find a more rigorous insistence 
on completeness and accuracy in the 
presentation of references. This un- 
fortunately is not so simple as it 
sounds; indeed such insistence might 
even be considered to a degree unjust 
and impractical: for it is manifestly 
impossible for a library with limited 
resources to verify all references. It is 
quite clear, however, from the nature 
of some references, that the borrowing 
library has not done all in its power to 
verify and correct. The writer realizes 
he may be tossing pebbles from a glass 
house, but perhaps a gentle reminder 
now and then will do good all around. 
Certainly there has been a notable ad- 
vance generally in the manner of pre- 
senting references, but it is equally 
true that this phase of inter-library 
loan transactions is the one most sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 


Rossar H. Haynes 
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An Inventory at Widener 


OLLOWING the war and with 
Re return to peace-time opera- 

tions a complete inventory of 
all collections at Widener was under- 
taken to determine those books mis- 
sing, to replace as many as possible, 
and to remove the catalogue cards for 
those not replaced in order to eliminate 
requests for books no longer available. 
In preparation for the inventory all 
collections were read by shelf-mark 
and put in order—a_three months’ 
job; this was done by students and the 
nucleus of a staff brought together to 
work on the inventory proper. 

For the inventory eight staff mem- 
bers work in pairs, checking the shelf 
with the shelf-list, in which books are 
listed in the order of their call-num- 
bers. Those missing are noted, and the 
inventory chief checks them in the 
circulation file, the reading room col- 
lections, among the books in prepara- 
tion, in the Houghton Library, and in 
other places, depending on the par- 
ticular collection which is being in- 
ventoried. For each missing book an 
orange card giving author, title, place 
of publication, date, and call number is 
made. After all checking is completed, 
this card is used in the catalogue as a 
substitute for the original cards. A 
complete re-check of the missing books 
in each class is made one month later 
to catch those which have been found 
after the initial search. It was soon 
discovered that books were turning up 
even after the one month check; con- 
sequently another search is made six 
months after the original inventory. 
A few books may turn up after the six 


months’ check, but there are not 
enough to warrant another complete 
revision of the lists of missing 
books. 

Many problems have arisen in tak- 
ing this particular inventory. One of 
the outstanding ones is that of acquir- 
ing adequate and reliable personnel to 
see the job through and still carry on 
the service of the stacks without ex- 
ceeding a reasonable budget for such 
an undertaking. From experience the 
wives of veteran students are the best 
group from which to draw to do the 
work; they have either finished college 
work or have had some college train- 
ing, they are old enough to be reliable 
and conscientious and young enough 
to be able to handle the books and do 
a thorough job, and they will accept 
a position on a clerical level for the 
convenience of working right on 
campus. 

There have been technical problems 
in the process of the work. Some 
books have had numbers pasted to 
their spines different from those as- 
signed to them in the shelf-list, and 
some have not been listed in the shelf- 
list; these have been sent back to the 
catalogue department for correction. 
In some cases errors were committed 
in copying somewhere between the 
assignment of a number and the time 
the book was placed on the shelf, and 
in other cases the records were just 
incomplete. 

In spite of the fact that all collec- 
tions were read by shelf-mark and put 
in order before the inventory was un- 
dertaken, some books are found out 
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of place on the shelf. A large group 
of graduate students have access to the 
stacks at Widener, and with so many 
people using the collections, it is to be 
expected that some books will be mis- 
placed. In the future a periodic read- 
ing of shelves will help keep the books 
in order, and it is hoped that more em- 
phasis may be placed on the service of 
locating books not immediately avail- 
able on request. 

A borrower obtaining a book from 
Widener makes out a card to be filed 
designating that the book has been 
borrowed. Some errors are made in 
filing from the very fact that the cards 
are handwritten, and the errors turn 
up in the inventory. A book may be 
missing through misfiling and then 
turn up when a collection is rechecked. 
Thus far no change has been made in 
the method for taking books from the 
library because of the prohibitive cost 
in changing the system for all the col- 
lections or even those used more than 
others. 

Some books have been taken to other 
libraries in the Harvard system without 
any record made, and the only way to 
combat this in taking the inventory is 
to check those libraries where a par- 
ticular book or collection of books 
might possibly be used. If books are 
found at another library without the 
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proper charge at Widener, the records 
are corrected. 

With so many people taking books 
from the stacks for work in their study 
or stall or for browsing in some part of 
the building, many books originally 
missing are found back on the shelf 
when the collection is re-checked one 
month or six months later. 

These are the problems to be over- 
come in taking the inventory, but 
there will be another of replacement 
upon completion of this work. Some 
of the missing books will not be im- 
portant enough to necessitate replac- 
ing, but of those that should be re- 
placed, many will be out of print, re- 
quiring a studious search of the printed 
market to place the Widener collec- 
tions back on as good a level as pos- 
sible. 

To date, with approximately four 
fifths of the Widener collections in- 
ventoried, an average of one half of 
one per cent of each collection has 
been missing. At this rate 10,000 vol- 
umes will be missing from the entire 
library upon completion of the work 
—not too excessive a figure since an 
inventory has not been taken in the 
past decade. Present plans call for the 
completion of the entire inventory 
early in 1948. 

Rotanp H. Moopy 
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News of the Libraries 


A TREASURE ROOM FOR THE 
LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY 


URING the autumn the Har- 
1) vard Law School Association 

launched a campaign to se- 
cure $100,000 to build a Treasure 
Room at the north end of the reading 
room of Langdell Hall to house the 
rare books and manuscripts belonging 
to the Harvard Law School Library. 
This Treasure Room is designed as a 
memorial to the 196 alumni and stu- 
dents of the School who lost their lives 
in the two World Wars. Some 18,000 
copies of a brochure describing the 
Room have been distributed by the 
Association to alumni and Friends of 
the Harvard Law School Library. 

Up to the present the rare books 
and manuscripts of the Library, re- 
garded as the greatest collection of 
legal rarities in the world, have been 
kept in a vault in the basement of 
Langdell Hall. With the building of 
the Treasure Room they will be 
brought upstairs into air-conditioned 
quarters under the best physical con- 
ditions and will be readily accessible 
to research scholars. 

The Treasure Room proper will be 
both a reading room and an exhibition 
room. Display cases will accommodate 
2,700 volumes. In addition, three tiers 
of stacks (to hold 21,300 volumes) 
will be built in a room adjacent to the 
Treasure Room. Both rooms will be 
air-conditioned. Workmen already are 
busy in north Langdell, and it is ex- 
pected that the Treasure Room will be 
completed during the spring. Later 
issues of the Butetin will provide 


more detailed accounts of the Room 
and various aspects of its contents. 


NEW PUBLICATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF GRAPHIC 
ARTS 


AST autumn there was published 

by the Department of Printing 
and Graphic Arts Diirer’s 1511 
Drawing of a Press and Printer, by 
Ray Nash, printed by the Anthoensen 
Press in an edition of 550 copies, in 
Janson types, on Oxbow paper, with 
collotype reproduction of the drawing 
executed by the Meriden Gravure 
Company. This drawing of Diirer’s 
is regarded as the clearest known rep- 
resentation of a press before the seven- 
teenth century. Copies of the publica- 
tion may be obtained at the main 
entrance of the Houghton Library, or 
by mail (postpaid) from the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
Harvard College Library, at $2.50 each. 


EXHIBITIONS 1947 


OLLOWING the practice ini- 
pe for 1946 (in the Winter 
1947 issue of the BuLLetin), 
there is presented herewith a selective 


list of exhibitions held during 1947 in 
various of the Harvard libraries. 


WIpeNeR Liprary 
Main Halls 
Rainer Maria Rilke, 1875-1926 (con- 
tinued from December 1946) 
Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz, 1646- 
1716 (first shown in December 1946) 
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Nobel Prizes, 1946 

The Stage in Color — Action Photo- 
graphs from the Theatre Collection 

The State Department as Reflected in 
Its Publications 

Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Portuguese Books 

Katherine Mansfield 

An Easter Medley 

Matthias Griinewald and the Isenheim 
Altar 

Harrison Willard Smith 

Music at Harvard (in conjunction with 
the Symposium on Music Criticism, 
May 1-3) 

Commencement at Harvard, 
1747, 1847, 1947 

Harvard Tercentenary Portraits by 
Richard Carver Wood 

John Paul Jones, 1747-1792 

The Yard and Its Buildings 

An Exhibition of Book Decoration and 
Embellishment in Modern Trade 
Editions 

Miguel Cervantes: An Exhibition in 
Honor of the gooth Anniversary of 
His Birth 

Postage Stamps, Exhibited by Mem- 
bers of the Harvard Philatelic Soci- 
e€ 

A Plan for Palestine, Exhibited under 
the Auspices of the Harvard Zionist 
Society 

American Life in Song 

A Few Christmas Gifts 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Room 

Gutenberg Bible, 1456 

Shakespeare Folios and Source Books; 
Christmas Books 

Burns, Manuscripts and Kilmarnock 
1786 Edition; Centenary Contempo- 
raries: Jane Eyre, The Princess, 
Evangeline, etc.; Chinese Costumes 


1647, 
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Samuel Johnson, Dictionary; Row- 
landson and Thackeray, Original 
Sketches; J. T. Smith, Cries of Lon- 
don 

Stevenson, Davos-Platz and Osbourne 
Publications, The Seymour Pick- 
wick; Shaw, Decorative Arts; 
Leech; C. H. Smith, Military Cos- 
tumes; Indic Hand-Colored Draw- 
in 

First Four Folios of Shakespeare; Old 
Bibles; Cervantes; Spanish Costumes; 
Cruikshank; Pennant’s London; 
Bindings 

Early English Printers: Caxton, Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, Pynson; Illuminated 
Books; Shakespeare, First Four Fo- 
lios; S. Johnson, Dictionary; Steven- 
son; Dickens; Cruikshank 

Illustrators: Caldecott, W. Crane, Kyd 
(i.e., J. C. Clarke); Magna Carta; 
Gray’s Elegy with Parody by Dick- 
ens; 18th-Century Great Books 

Longfellow, Evangeline, tooth Anni- 
ve 

Heath; Ruskin; Tennyson; Queen 
Victoria’s Marriage Procession 

Christmas Books by Famous English 

Authors; Christmas Cards 


Poetry Room 

The Poetry of Wallace Stevens 

Paul Valéry: Manuscripts and Trans- 
lations 

Keidrych Rhys, Welsh Poet and Edi- 
tor: Manuscripts and Books 

Richard Eberhart: Manuscripts and 
Books 


Hovucuton Lrsrary 


Exhibition Room 
Rainer Maria Rilke, 1875-1926 (con- 
tinued from December 1946) 
English Armorial Bindings 
Chinese Shadow Figures (1642-1912), 
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from the Collection of Theodore 
Bodde (under the auspices of the 
Theatre Collection) 

Exhibition of Music (in conjunction 
with the Symposium on Music Crit- 
icism, May 1-3) 

Baroque Book Illustrations and a Few 
Bindings of the Seventeenth Century 
(from the Department of Graphic 
Arts) 

Miguel Cervantes: An Exhibition in 
Honor of the gooth Anniversary of 
His Birth 

An Exhibition of Contemporary Euro- 
pean Printing and Book Illustration 
(from the Department of Graphic 
Arts) 


Keats Room 

Manuscripts of Poems and Letters of 
John Keats Addressed to His Friends 

Manuscripts and Pictures Relating to 
Keats’s Illness, Journey to Italy, and 
Death in Rome 

First Drafts and Other Manuscripts of 
Keats, Including Some Showing the 
Poet’s Alterations and Corrections 

Autograph Letters of John Keats Con- 
taining Drafts or Copies of His Po- 
ems 

A Selection of Manuscripts of John 
Keats 

Autograph Letters from the Corre- 
spondence of Taylor and Hessey, 
Keat’s Publishers, Including a Num- 
ber of Letters Recently Acquired 


BaKER LIBRARY 
National Income and Gross National 
Product 
Recent Foreign Additions to the Baker 
Library 
American Corporations and the War 
Guides to the Harvard Libraries, No. 1: 





Harvard Library Bulletin 


Economics and Business, by Arthur 
H. Cole 

Publications of the Division of Re- 
search, Harvard Business School 

A Business School of 225 Years Ago 

Histories of Business Firms 

Publications in the Series Harvard 
Studies in Business History 

Classes of 1922 and 1927 (of the Har- 
vard Business School) 

American Railroad Locomotives 

Aids in Choosing an Occupation 


Menicat Scuoor LipraRy 


The Life Work of Dr Walter B. Can- 
non (continued from 1946) 

Monographs on Medicine and Public 
Health, Nos. 1-9, Published by the 
Harvard University Press 


Of the College Library exhibitions 
that of Cervantes (from September 27 
through November) was the most ex- 
tensive, rivaling the Rilke exhibition 
of the year before with ten cases in 
Houghton and sixteen in Widener. 
The materials for the exhibition were 
drawn very largely from the collection 
presented to the Library by Carl T. 
Keller, ’94, an account of which was 
published in the Autumn 1947 issue of 
the BuLtetin, also in commemoration 
of the four-hundredth anniversary of 
Cervantes’ birth. 

The summer exhibition at the Baker 
Library, ‘American Railroad Locomo- 
tives,’ included five wash drawings of 
locomotives in action, by Pierre Larche, 
shown through the courtesy of the 
Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society. M. Larche was awarded the 
1946 ‘Prix E. A. Schefer’ for the best 
railroad art of the year. Other pictures 
of locomotives illustrated the progress 
in design from 1830 to the present. 














List of Contributors 


Eimer D. Merritt, Arnold Professor of Botany, Harvard University 
ExizaseTH Cook, Girton College, University of Cambridge 


Anna C. Hott, Librarian of the Harvard University Schools of Medicine 
and Public Health Library 


Hamitton VaucHaN Ban, Treasurer of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Louis M. Lyons, Curator of the Nieman Fellowships, Harvard University 


Keyes D. Mercatr, Professor of Bibliography, Director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, and Librarian of Harvard College 


Tueopore Spencer, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard 
University 


Gerorce SHERBURN, Professor of English, Harvard University 
Harry Levin, Associate Professor of English, Harvard University 


Rut Mutnauser, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Flora Stone 
Mather College of Western Reserve University 


Rosert H. Haynes, Assistant Librarian of the Harvard College Library in 
charge of the Reference and Circulation Division 


Rotanp H. Moopy, Keeper of the Collections, Harvard College Library 
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